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THE undersigned, your Committee appointed to .exam- 
ine the manuscript presented by Mr. Latbrop, entitled, '< A 
Compendious Treatise on the use of Globes, and of Maps ; 
comprising the elements of Geography and Astronomy, a 
description of the Solar system, &c. ;'* have attended to the 
duty of their appointment, and, beg leave to report, << That, 
having given the subject a careful review, they are con- 
vinced, that it is a work promising much usefulness as an 
elementary book, on those interesting and important sciences; 
they, therefore, recommend it to the particular attention and 
patronage of the associated instructors of youth in the town of 
Boston; all which is respectfully submitted by your humble 
servants. "^ ' 

O. CARLETON, 
D. ADAMS, 
DANIEL STANIFORD. 

AT a regular meeting of the Associated Instructors of the 
town of Boston, &;c. — Voted, That the' above report be accepted, 
and that the proposed work be warmly recommended to the 
public, and that we will exert our influence to procure its intro- 
duction into our respective seminaries. 

May 20, 1812. EBEN : PEMBERTON, President. 

A true Copy J 
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Although many works of standard excel- 
lence are extant on the use of the globes, 
and on the elements of geographical and 
astronomical knowledge, they are, in gene- 
ral, too expensive for introduction into the 
Schools and Academies of this country. 
Books of high reputation on these subjects, 
are composed in the form of Lectures, or 
Dissertations; and few can be found, in 
in which the necessary definitions are suf- 
ficiently numerous, plain, and perspicuous 
for the assistance of the teacher, or the 
comprehension of the pupil. Besides, in 
.works which are not especially confined to 
the piinciples of a single science, an abund- 
ance of matter is inserted, which is not only 
useless, but an incumbrance in the prosecu- 
tion of a particular object of inquiry. The 
simple points on which the student wishes 
to fix his attention, are loosely scattered 
over the pages of a bulky vjolume, and are 
found with difficulty, amidst the theories 
and hypotheses, logical deductions, poetical 
embellishments, and moral reflections, with 
which most of our valuable and expensive 
publications abound. In the searcn after 
articles of elementary instructiou^ live vcl'c*- 
ments which ought to be em^o^e^^Rv\x%.'^- 
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suring them in the memory, are wasted; and 
the mind becomes fatigued by labours which 
yield not the expected profits and rewards 
of sedulous and well-directed exertion. On 
the other hand, most of the works, whose 
price is low enough to admit of their being 
studied as class books in our seminaries, are 
very defective in many respects. To fur- 
nish a cheap and useful manual for the 
teacher, an^ for the pupil, has been my en- 
deavour in the foltowing Treatise, It has 
no claims to public confidence, but such as 
arise from the credit due to the authors, of 
whose labours I have availed myself in its 
compilation. As an Instructor of youth, I 
have long experienced the want of a concise 
and familiar introduction to the use of the 
globes, and of maps, as instruments of indis- 
pensible importance in the study of geogra- 
phy and astronomy. In the hope, that this 
attempt to supply my own need, may be 
servicable to gentlemen who are engaged 
in the tuition of youth, and to students in 
general, I have ventured to publish it in its 
present form. Should it prove useful — and, 
not only lighten the labour, but facilitate 
the acquisition of instruction, I shall feel 

frateful to that Divine Being, who hasena- 
led me to contribute even an humble mite 
towards enriching the minds of the rising 
generation. 

SaleM'Strbet Acadbmt. 
Boston, 1812. 
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Before we describe the globes^ it will be proper 
to take some notice of the properties of a circle^ 
of which, a globe may be said to be constituted. 

t» A line 18 generated by the motion of a/>otnl. 

3. Let two points be sopposed, the one move- 
able, the other fixed* 

3. t( the moveable point be carried directly 
towards the fixed point, its motion will generate a 
straight fine. 

4. If the moveable point be carried round a 
fixed point, keeping in its course at the same dis- 
tance from it, a circle, or some part of a circle 
will be formed, of which the fixed point wilt be 
the Centre. 

5. All straight lines proceeding from the centre 
to the circumference of a circle, are equal* 

6* A ri^ht or straight line drawn from the cen- 
tre of a circle to its circumference, is called radi- 
us, or semi'diameter* 

7. Every straight Fine, drawn through the cen- 
tre of a circle, and terminated by its circumfer- 
ence, is called a diameter. 

8. A sphere is a solid body contained under 
one single uniform surface, every point of which 
is equally distant from a certain point in the mid- 
dle, called its centre* 

9* An ^xis is a real or imagjiciar^ \v\Nft> ^^^vc^5^ 
through the centre of a &^\iete ox ^veOsfc ^s^ "^i^»s^ 
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it revolves, or is supposed to revolve^* The ex- 
tremities of an axis are called its poles. 

10. A map is a plane figure representing the 
surfece of the* earth, or some part of it, being a 
projection' of the globular surface of the earth, 
exhibiting countries, seas, rivers, mountains, cities, 
&c. in their due positions. ^ 

11. Maps are either univeAl or particular. 

12. Universal maps are sifch as exhibit the 
whole surface of the globe, or the two hemispheres. 

13. Particular maps are those which represent 
some particular region, or part of the earth. 

1 4. Charts or sea maps, are those which repre- 
sent only the oceans, seas, and sea coasts. ' 

15. The latitude of places upon maps is ex- 
pressed by the figures on their sides. If the fig- 
ures increase upward, the latitude is north; if 
they increase downward, the latitude is south.^; — 
[See map.] 

16. On maps, the longitude of places is express- 
ed by the figures at their top and bottom. When 
the figures increase to the right, the longitude is 
east ; when they increase to the left, the longitude 
is west. — [See map.] 

17. In maps in general, the upper part is north- 
ward ; the lower, southward ; the right side, east- 
ward ; and the left, westward. When constructed 
in a different manner, the bearings of the map are 
expressed by a compass, with a fieur de luce point- 
ing to the north, and a cross to the east. — [See 
map.] 

18. Geography is the science which describes 
the surface of the earth, the constituent parts of 
which are land and water. 

19. The land consists of continents, islands, 
peninsulas, and isthmus&es ; and the water of oceans, 
8ea$, Jakes, gulfs, straits, and rivers. 

^00 There are two continents : iVie o\A oi ea^A.- 
^rn, which contains Europe, Asia, auii Mtvca 
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apd the new of western continent consi^ing of 
North and South America. 

21 • An island is a portion of Land surrounded 
by water ; as Great Britain, Newfoundland, Cuba, 
Nantucket, &c« 

33. A peninsula is a tract of land almost sur- 
rounded by water ; as Boston, and the Morea in 
Greece. 

23. An isthmus is a neck of land which joins a 
, peninsula to a continent, or two grand divisions 

of the same continent together; as the isthmus 
of Suez which joins Asia to Africa, and that of 
Darien, which unites North and South America. 

24. A cape is a point of land extending far into 
the sea. If the land be high and mountainous, it 
is called a promontory. 

25. The Ocean is the vast collection of salt and 
navigable water wluch encompasses most parts of 
the earth, and occupies about two thirds of the 
whole surface of the globe. 

y 26. The great and universal ocean is generally 
^ divided into four parts, viz* the Pacific, the Atlan- 
tic, the Indian, and the Northern or Frozen ocean. 
The ocean also takes other names, from the coun- 
tries on which it borders ; as the German ocean, 
&c. and according to the position of it on the 
globe, as the northern, southern, eastern, western 
ocean. 

27. The ocean, penetrating the land at several 
straits, quits the name of ocean, and assumes that 
of sea, or gulf, as the Mediterranean sea, the Per- 
sian gulf, &c. 

28. A sea is a smaller collection of water than 
an ocean, as the Caspian sea, the Baltic, &c. 

29. A lake is a lai^e collection of fresh water 
in the interior of a country ; as Lake Champlaio, 
Lake Ontario, d2;c. 
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90* Aigiiif drtey Man arm^tbe ^ooean, or of 
a sea which extends a coitsidenible way into the 
kind, as the Gkilf of Biexico, 4he Bmy of Biscay, 

3 1 • A strait is a narrow part of the ^ea, forming 
a passage from one aea to another ; ae Dsypis's 
StraiKs, die Straits of <jri'hiialter9 &c« 

32. The earth is a globular body, whose dia- 
meter is abou^7964 juiles in length, and wliose 
surface contains nearly SCO tnitlions o£ square 
miles. - - 

33. 7%e /one? is inhabited by aboixt a tbonsaiid 
millions of human beings. 

34. The eardi is divided by .geographers into 
four igreai. nominal parts, sometimes called quar- 
ters, viz. £|urope, Asia, Africa, and Aroeirica. 

dd« The foundation of all maps is vAmA is called^ 
The projection of the spheres. 

36. Of projections there are two kinds, ortho- 
graphic, arfd stereographic. l^e orthographic, 
supposes the ^re placed at an infinite distance in 
the 9Lxh of the circle of projection ; the stereo- 
graphic, supposes the eye to be in the pole of the 
circle of projection. 

37. Mefcator^^ projection supposes the ^artfa, 
instead of a globular to have a cylindrical figure; 
in consequence of which, the degrees of longitude 
become of an equal length throughout the whdle 
surface, and are marked on the map by parallel 
lines. The circles of latitude are also repre- 
sented by lines crossing the others, or right angles ; 
but at unequal distances, the degrees of latitude 
increasing in length, in proportion as they are 
distant from the equator. A map of the world, 
therefore, cannot be delineated upon this projec- 
tion, without distorting the shape of countries in 
a very extraordinary manner ; but the projection 

•is useful in sea, charts, as it dckevra iVie dS&i« 
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«at bedriogs of places with perfect accuraay, which 
caooot be done on any other map. 

38. Plain charts have the meridians, as well as 
the parallels of latitude, drawn parallel to each 
other, and the degrees of latitude and longitude 
equal to those at the equator. 

39. The Armillary sphere is an astronomical 
instrument, representing the sevei^l circles of the 
sphere in their natural order, serving to give an 
idea of the office and position of each of them. 
It is thus called, as consisting of a number of 
circles or rings, which were called by the Latins, 
armillaB, from their resembling bracelets, or rings 
made for the arm. — [Fig. 7.] 



Definitions of Terms necessary to he understood 
in the solution of Problems on the Terrestrial and 
/ 1 ^Celestial Globes. 

' 40. The terrestrial globe is an artificial repre- 
sentation of the earth. In the figure 1 , the globe 
is represented out of its stand, that the different 
circles, &c. may be distinctly seen. 

41. The grand divisions, diiferent empires, 
kingdoms, countries, chief cities, oceans, seas, 
rivers, &c. are represented on the terrestrial globe, 
according to' their relative situations on the real 
globe^f the earth. 

42. The diurnal motion of the terrestrial globe 
is from west to east. 

43. The axis of the earth is an imaginary line 
passing through the centre of it, on which it k 
supposed to turn, and about which all the heav* 
enly bodies appear to have a diurnal revolution. 

44. The axis of the earth is represented by the 
Wire which passes from north to ^ow\.\\v^^N«^>iJ^*^»fe 
middle of the artificial globe. — \^\%*^»"\ 

3 
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45. The poles of the earth are the two ex* 
tremities of its axis ; one of which is called the 
Dorth or arctic ; the other, the south or antarc- 
tic pole.^— [Fig. 1 .] 

46. The celestial poles are two imaginary 
points in the heavens, exactly ahove the terrestrial 
poles. Or, if the axis of the earth were prolonged 
iintil it came in contact with the starry heavens, 
it would touch the celestial poles in two points, 
one of which, would be within two degrees of 
the pole star,"^ in the end of the tail of the Little 
Bear. 

47. The brazen meridian is the circle in which 
the artificial globe turns, and is divided into 360 
equal parts, called degrees. — [Fig. 1.] 

48. Every circle is supposed to be divided into 
360 degrees; each degree into 60 minutes, and 
each minute into CO seconds. 

49. A degree of a great circle in the heavens is 
a space nearly equal to twice the apparent dia- 
meter of the sun, or to twice that of the moon, 
when considerably elevated above the horizon. 

50. The degrees in the upper semi-circle of the 
brazen meridian, are numbered from to 90 from 
the equator towards the poles, and are used for 
£nding the latitudes of places. 

51. On the lower semi-circle of the brazen 
meridian, the degrees are numbered from to 90, 
from the poles towards the equator, and are used 
in the elevation of the poles« 

52. Great circles divide the globe into two 
^ual parts, as the equator, the ecliptic, the rational 
horizon, and the brazen meridian, when assumed 

* The Pole star is a star of the second magnitude, neat 

the nortfi pole, in the end of the tail of the Little Bear. Its 

mean right ascension, for the beginning of the year 1804, 

jvas 13^ 14' 43" and its declination 88*> 14' north. Mr. Bow- 

tfJtch gives its ug):it ascension ia time 5%' 15)' fox \%QQ. 



as the meridian of any particular place ; and. the 
col6res on the celestial globe.* 

53. The eqhator.is a great circle of the earthy 
equidistant from the poles, and divides the globe^ 
into two hemispheres, northern and southern. — 

54. The latitudes of places are counted north* 
ward and southward from the equator; and the 
longitudes of places are reckoned upon it eastward 
and westward. 

55* The equator when referred to the heavens, 
is called the equinoctial, because when the sun 
appears in it, the days and nights are equal all 
over the earth, viz.l2 hours each. 

56. The first meridian, is that from which ge-^ 
ographers begin to count the longitude of places. 
la English maps and globes, the first meridian is. 
a semi-circle supposed to pass through London 
or the royal observatory of Greenwich. 

57. Meridians, or lines of longitude, are semi- 
circles, extending from the north to the south 

58. Every place on the globe, is supposed to 
have a meridian passing through it, though there 
are 24 only drawn on the artificial globe ; the de- 
ficiency is supplied by the brass meridian. 

59. When the sun comes to the meridian of 
any place (not within the polar circles,) it is there 
noon or midday. 

/ 60. When the brass meridian stands over any 
particular place, representing its meridian, it is 
considered as a great circle, dividing the globe into 
the eastern and western hemispheres. — [Fig. 1.] 

61. The ecliptic is a great circle in which the 
sun makes his apparent annual progress among 

♦ Secondaries to a great circle, axe p^«A. c\t<:Vfc% ^\sv«^ '^'^'^^ 
through Us poles,^ and contequeniVy mu^X \»^ -^x^xw^xoS^^^ 



»ole, and cutting the equator at right angles. — 
Pig. 20 
t. E^ 
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the fixed stars; or it describes the real path of 
the earth round the sun, and cuts the equator, 
when drawn on the terrestrial gloSe, in an angle 
of 23° as'. The points of intersection are called 
the equinoctial points. — [Fig. 2.J 

62* Small circles divide the globe into two un- 
equal parts^* 

63. The tropics are two snnall circles parallel 
to the equator at the distance of 23° 28' from it ; 
the northern is called the tropic of cancer, and the 
southern, the tropic of capricom. — [Fig. 2.] 

64. The tropics are the limits of the torrid zone. 

65. The polar circles are small circles par- 
allel to the ieq«»tor, at the distance of 66° 32' from 
it, or 23° 28/ from each pole. The northern is 
called the arctic; the southern, the antarctic 
circle. — [Fig. 2.] 

66. Parallels of latitude are small circles drawn 
through every ten degrees of latitude, on the ter- 
restrial globe, parallel to the equator.— [Fig. 2.] 

67. Every place on the globe is supposed to 
have a parallel of latitude drawn through it, 
though there are, in general, only sixteen paral- 
lels drawn on the terrestrial globe. 

68. The hour-circle on artificial globes, is a 
small circle of brass, with an index fixed to the 
north pole. This circle is divided into twenty- 
four equal parts, correspondent to th^ hours of 
the day ; and these again are ' subdivided into 
halves and quarters. 

69. The equator is also an hour circle, being 
on the best globes so divided by meridian lines, 
drawn through every fifteen degrees of longitude, 
as to answer every purpose to which the brass 
circle can be well applied. -" 

70. The ecliptic is divided into twelve equal 
parts, called signs, each cbntainiu^ Ihuty decrees. 
Tbe sun makes his apparent av\uv\^\ ^to%t^^% 
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Ibroagh the ecliptic, at the. rate of nearly one 
degree in a day. — [Fig. 2.] ^ 

71. The names of the signs and their charac* 
ters, and the days on which. the sun enters thenii 
are as foUojir : 

Vernal Signs. 
T Aries, the ram, — 2l8t of March.. :7 <m : i.t 
a Taurus, the bull, — 19th of April, 
n Gemini, the twins,— 20th of May. ^ ^ ^ " ^ ^ 

Summer Signs. 
® Cancer, the crab, — 2l8t of June. / . r 
SI Leo, the lion, — 22d of July, 
ijp Virgo, the virgin,— 22d of August* 

Autumnal Si^ns. 
£t Libra, the balance, — 23(1 of September, 
m Scorpio, the Scorpion,— 23d or October. 
I Sagittarius, the archer, — 22d of November* ' ' 

' Winter Signs. 

Vf Capricornus, the goat, — 21st of December. 
:xi Aquarius, the water-bearer, — 20th of January. ^ 
K Pisces, the fishes, — 19th of February. 

72. The vernal and summer signs are called 
northern signs ; because when the sun is in any ef 
them, his declination is north. 

73. The autumnal and winter signs are called 
southern signs ; because when the sun is in any 
of them, his declination is south. 

74. The vernal and autumnal sign^ are called 
ascending istgns ; because when the sun is in any 
of them, his declination is increasing. The sum- 
mer and winter signs, are called descending signs ; 
because when the sun is in any of them, his de- 
clination is decreasing. 

75. Declination of the sun, a star, or planet, is 
its distance from the equinoctial, northward or 
southward. 

/ 76. When the sun \8 m \!tv^ eQp\tioOCvic\«w\«»r 

no deciination, and en\\gVitetiaVva\l ^*^ ^f^wtVs^ 

poh to pole* As he incxe^L^e^ Vcw \iw^ ^ftf:Nsa2ii 
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tion, be gradually shines further over the nortk 
pole, and leaves the south pole in darkness : in a 
similar manner^ wheii he has scmth declination, 
he shines over the south pole, and leaves the north 
pole in darkness. 

77. The greatest declination the sun can have, is 
23° 28'-^the greatest decUnation a star* can have 
is 90'' — and that ofa planet, 30"" 28' north or south. 
. 78. The horizon is a great circle, which sej^- 
rates the visible part of the heavens from the invis- 
ible* This circle, when applied to the earth, is 
distinguished by the names rational and sensible 
horizon. 

79. The true or rational horizon is an imagin- 
ary plane passing through the centre of the earth* 
It determined the rising and setting of the sun, 
stars, and planets. 

80. The sensible, or visible horizon, is that 
which terminates our view, and is represented by 
that circle which we see in a clear day where the 
earth, or sea, and the sky seem to meet. 

81. The wooden horizon, circumscribing the 
artificial globe, represents the rational horizon on 
the real globe. This circle is divided into sever- 
al concentric circles, which aie arranged on Bar- 
clings new British globe, in the following order : 

82. The first circle is marked amplitudci^and 
is numbered from east and west, towards the 
north and south, from to 90°. 

83. The second circle is marked azimuth, and 
is numbered from the north and south points of 

• The star, called the pole star, is not exactly over the pole ; 
but, being a star of the second magnitude, and nearer than 
any other remarkable star to the pole, it is very useful in 
navigation, in determining the latitude of places, &c. especially 
aj its declination being known, its complement of latitude can 
be exactly ascertained. Its decUn«t\\0T\ is ft^^ \4' tvoixYv. 
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the horizon, towards the em^ and west, from tor 

90°. 

84. The third circle contains the thirty-two 
points of the compass, divided into half and quar* 
ter points. The degrees in each point are to be 
found in the azimath cMe. 

85. The fourth. circle contains the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, with the figure and character of 
each sign. 

86. The fifth circle contains the degrees of the 
signs, each sign comprehending 30°. 

87« The sixth circle contains the days of the 
month, answering to each degree of the sun's place 
in the ecliptic. 

88. The seventh circle contains the equation of 
time, or the difierence of time between a well reg« 
ulated clo<^k and a sun dial* When the clock 
ought to be faster than the dial, the number of 
minutes expressing tbe^ difierence lias the sign -(- 
before it ; when the clock ought to be slower, the 
number of minutes has the sign — before it. 

89. The eighth circle contains the twelve cal- 
endar months of the year. 

90. The cardinal points of the horizon are east, 
west, north, and south. 

91. The cardinal points of the heavens are the 
Zenith and Nadir, and the points where the sun 
rises and sets. 

92. The cardinal points of the ecliptic are the 
equinoctial and solstitial points, which mark the 
commencement of the four seasons of the year. 

93. The cardinal signs are T Aries, q Cancer, 
£t Libra, and Vf Capricorn. 

94. The zenith is a point in the heavens, ex- 
actly over our heads, and is the elevated pole of 
our horizon. 

95. The nadir is a point m \^le\v^%N«v^a»^«*asi^l 
under our feet, being the deipte^^edL ^^^ ^^ ^"^"^ 
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horizon, or the elevated pole of the horizon of our 
antipodes. 

96* The pole of any circle is a point on the 
surface of the globe, 90° distant from every part 
of the circle of which it is the pole. Every circle 
on the globe has two poiH diametrically opposite 
to each other* ^ 

97. The equinoctial points are Aries and Libra, 
where the ecliptic cuts the equinoctial. The point 
Aries is called the vernal, and Libra, the autum- 
nal equinox. When the sun is m either of thes^ 
points, the days and nights, on every part of the 
globe, are equal to each other. 

98. The solstitial points are Cancer and Csip- 
ricora. When the sun is in either of these points^ 
the variation in hi» greatest altitude is scarcely 
perceptible for several days; because, the ecliptic, 
near these points, is almost parallel to the equi- 
noctial, and therefore the sun has nearly the same 
declination for several days. 

99. When the sun enters Cancer it is the long- 
est day to all the inhabitants on the north side of 
the equator, and the shortest day to those on the 
south side. When the sun enters Capricorn it is 
the longest day to those who live on the south, 
and shortest to those who live on the north side 
of the equator. 

100. A hemisphere is half the surface of a globe. 
Every great circle divides the globe into two hem- 
ispheres. 

101. The horizon divides the upper from th^ 
lower hemisphere in the heavens ; the equator 
separated the northern from the southern on the 
earth ; and the brass meridian, standing over any 
place on the terrestrial, or over any star or other 
iieavenly body on the celestial globe, divides it 
inta (be eastern and western bem\s^\ifcTe%% • , 
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' \ 102» The roariQGr's compass* is a representa- 
tion of the horizon, and is used by seamen to di* 
reel and ascertain the course of their ships. It 
consists of a box which contains a paper card, di- 
vided into thirty-two equal parts, fixed on a mag- 

V netical needle that points towards the north. 

103. The variation of the compass is the devi- 
ation of its point from the correspondent point 
in the heavens. When the north point of the 
compass is to the east of the true north point of 
the horizon, the variation is east ; if it be the 
west, the variation is west. 

1 04^. The magnetic needle does not always point 
directly to the north, but is subject to a small an- 
nual variation. At present, in England, the nee^ 
die points about 34° toth^ westward of north ;— - 
in Boston the variation i^n 1812, 4° 48' west. 

105. Latitude of a place on the terrestrial globe 
is its distance from the equator, in degrees, min- 
utes, or geographical miles ; and is reckoned oa 
the brass meridian, from the equator toward the 
north or south pole. 

106. The quadrant of altitude is a thin slip of 
brass divided from to 90% and sometimes down- 
ward to 18° ; and, when used, is generally screw- 
ed to the brass meridian. The upper divisions 
are used to determine the distances of places on 
the earth \ the distances of the celestial bodies, 
their altitudes, &c. and the lower divisions ^re 
applied to find the beginning, duration, and end 
of twilight. 

107. Longitude of a place on the terrestrial 
globe, is the distance of that place from the first 
meridian, reckoned in d^rees and parts of de- 
grees, on the equator. >^ 

108. On most English maps and globes, the 
first meridian is drawn Ihrou^Vv \/^\i&\k^ ^\ "^^ 

* See Skeleton "Nla^. 
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royal observatory at Greenwich, and longitude is 
counted eastward and westward, half round the 
globe ; consequently, on such maps and globes, 
no pla^e can have a greater longitude than 180°. 
The Bgures expressing these degrees are placed 
immediately above the equator. 

109. On most maps, sea charts, and globes, 
made on the continent of Europe, geographers 
construct them either with the first meridian drawn 
through the capital of the country in which they 
are made, or through Ferro, one of the Canary 
islands in the Atlantic ocean. Most of the con- 
tinental geographers reckon longitude eastward^ 
from their first meridian, round the globe. For 
the accommodation of such as prefer this way of 
reckoning, a second row of figures is placed on 
the terrestrial globe, over the row nearest to the 
equator. 

110. There are no places upon the surface of 
the earth, through which meridians may not be 
conceived to pass. Every place, therefore, is 
supposed to have a meridian passing over its ze- 
nith, from north to south, and going through tha 
poles of the world. 

tit. To find the longitude of a place is to dis- 
cover what degree of the equator the meridian of 
that place crosses., 

112.. All places that lie under the same merir 
dian are said to have the same longitude. 

1 1 L Upon the terrestrial globe, there are 
twenty-four meridians drawn, dividing the equar 
tor into twenty-four equal parts, which are the 
hour circles of the places through which they pass. 

1 14. The distance of these meridians from each 

other is 15°, or the twenty-fourth part of 36€f° r 

15° of longitude are equal to 1 hour; and 1° of 

longitude to 4 minutes of time •, V^ lo ^ touvmI^v 

and 4^ to J miaute. 
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115« ^Degrees of longitude may be turned 
into time by m^ultiplying by 4; observing that 
minutes or miles of tongitude produce seconds of 
time, when multiplied by 4, and degrees of longi- 
tude, when multiplied by 4, produce minutes of 
time. 

116. t Time may be reduced into degrees, &c. 
by multiplying them by 10, and increasing the 
product one ha4f. 

117. Apparent noon is the time when the sun 
comes to the Meridian, viz* 12 o'clock, as shewn 
by a correct sun dial. 

1 1 8* True or mean noon is 12 o'clock, as shewn 
by a well regulated clock, adjusted to go twenty- 
four hours in a mean solar day. 

1 1 9. The equation of time at noon is the inter- 
val between the true and apparent noon; it is the 
difference of time shewn by a well regulated clock 
and a correct sun dial. 

120. A true solar day is the time from the sun's 
leaving the meridian of any place, on any day, 
till it returns to the same meridian on the next 
day, viz. it is the time elapsed from 12 o'clock at 
noon, on any day, to 1 2 at noon, on the next day, 
as shewn by a correct sun dial. 

121. A mean solar day is measured by equal 
motion, as by a clock or time-piece, and consists 
of twenty-four hours. 

« Reduce 69® 20' 45" to time. 
4 



4 h. 37' 23" 00"' 



t Reduce 1 h. 33' 44" to degrees. 
10 



15 37 '20 
half, 7 48 40 
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122. An astronomical day consisb of twenljr- 
foar hours, being reckoned from noon to noon. 
- 123. The Artificial day is the time elapsed be- 
tween the sun's rising and settir^, and is variable 
according to the different latitudes of places. ■^---**^ 

124. The civil day, like the astronomical day, 
consists of twenty-four hours, but begins differ- 
ently in different nations. 

125. The sidereal day is the interval of tinne 
from the apparent passage of any fixed star over 
the meridian, till it returns again; or it is the 
time which the earth takes to revolve once round 
its axis, and consists of twenty-three hours, fifty- 
six minutes, four seconds. 

126. A solar or tropical year is the time the 
sun takes in passing through the ecliptic, from one 
tropic or equinox, till it returns to it again, and 
consists of three hundred and sixty-five days, five 
hours, forty-eight minutes, forty-eight seconds. 

127. A sidereal year is the space of time which 
the sun takes in passing from one fixed star, till 
he returns to it again, and consists of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days, six hours, nine minutes, 
and twelve seconds. 

128. The sidereal year is twenty minutes, 
twenty-four seconds longer than the solar year, 
and the sun returns to the equinox every year be- 
fore he returns to the same point of the heavens ; 
consequently the equinoctial points have a retro- 
grade motion. 

1 29. The precession (or more properly the re- 
cession) of the equinoxes is a slow motion of the 
equinoctial points from east to west, contrary to 
the order of the signs. 

130. The retrograde motion of the equinoctial 
points is about 50i seconds in a year, so that it 
would require 25,791 years for the ecyiiinoctial 

points to perform an entire revoVulxou vne^Vw^x^^ 
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round tbe globe. This period the ancients called 
the Platonic or great year; and imagined that at 
its completion every thing would begin as at first, 
and all things come round in the same order as 
they had done before. 

. 131. Positions of the sphere are three — right, 
parallel, and oblique. 

132. A right sphere is that position of the earth 
in which the equator passes through the zenith 
and nadir, the poles being in the rational horizon. 

133. A right sphere js so called because all the 
parallels of latitude cut the horizon at right angles, 
and the horizon divides them into two equal parts, 
making equal day and night. The inhabitants 
who have this position of the sphere, live at the 
equator. 

1 34. A parallel sphere is the position of the 
earth when the rational horizon coincides with 
the equator, the poles being in the zenith and 
nadir. 

135. A parallel sphere is so called, because all 
the parallels of latitude are parallel to the horizon, 
with which the equator coincides. The inhabit- 
ants who have this sphere, (if there be any such 
inhabitants,) live at the poles, and see the sun 
above their horizon for six months together. 

136. An oblique sphere is the position which 
the earth has when the rational horizon cuts the 
equator obliquely. This sphere is common to all 
the inhabitants of the earth, who do not live ex- 
actly at the equator or the poles. 

137. Climate is part of the surface of the earth, 
contained between two small circles parallel to the 
equator, and of such a breadth, that the longest 
day in the parallel nearest to tbe pole exceeds the 
parallel next to th^ equator, half an hour in the 
torrid and temperate zones, ot oxi^ Tcv^^^^v(i.^<^ 

frigid zones. 

A 
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188. There are tweaty-foar climates between 
the equator and each polar circle, and six climates 
between each polar circle and its pole.* 

139. A zone is a portion of the surface of the 
earth, contained between two small circles parallel 
to the equator. There are five zones— one torrid, 
two temperate, and two frigid zones. — [Fig. 2] 

140. The torrid zone extends from the tropic 
of Cancer to the tropic of Capricorn, and is 46° 56" 
broad. The equator is in the middle of this zone, 
from which each tropic is distant 26° 28'. This 
zone was tjiought by the ancients to be uninhabit- 
able, because h is exposed continually to the di- 
rect rays of th^ sun. 

I4l« The two temperate zones. The north 
temperate zone extends from the tropic of Cancer 
to the arctic circle, and the south temperate zone, 
from the tropic of Capricorn to the antarctic cir- 
cle.— [Fig. 2.] 

1 42. The temperate zones are each 43° 4' broad, 
and were called temperate by the ancients, because, 
by meeting the sun's rays obliquely, they enjoy a 
moderate ^egree of heat. 

143. The two frigid zones. The north frigid 
zone, or rather segment of a sphere, is bounded 

* From this technical definition of climate, we must not 
Jnfer that all places situated in the same parallel of latitude, 
have the same atmospherical temperature. For instance, in 
Canada, about the latitude of Paris and the south of £ng-» 
land, the cold is so excessive, that the greatest rivers are 
frozen over from December to April, and the snowr commonly 
lies from four to six feet deep; but the temperature of the 
atmosphere in the same latitudes, in France and Great Brit- 
ain, is comparatively warm and mild. The Andes mountains, 
though part of them are situated in the torrid zone, are, at 
their summits, covered with snow, which cools the air of the 
adjacent countries. The heat on the western coast of Africa, 
after the wind has passed over the sandy desert, is almost 
sufifocating ; whilst the same wind, having passed over the At- 

Jaatic* ocean, is cool and refreshing to the \nhaLb\l^.uts of the 

CjuribbesLn islaads» 
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by the arctic circle. The north pole, which i» 
sitoated in the middle of this zone, is 23^ 28" from 
the arctic circle. — [Fig. 2.] 

144. The south frigid zone is bounded by the 
antarctic circle, distant '23° 28' from the south 
pole, which is situated in the centre of this zone* 

145. The ancients supposed the frigid zones 
uninhabited 6n account of the extreme cold which 
prevailed in them. They believed that the temper- 
Ate zone& were the only habitable parts of the 
«arth. 

146. Amphiscii arc the inhabitants of the torrid 
zone^.so called because they cast their shadows 
both north and south, at different times of the 
year ; the sun beii^ north of them at noon, when 
it has nordi declination, and then they cast their 

. shadows south; when the sun has south declina-^ 
tion, they cast their shadows north. 

1 47. When the sun is vertical, or in the zenith, 
to the inhabitants of any place in the torrid zone, 
they have no shadow, and are called Ascii, or 
shadowless. 

*148. Heteroscii, is the name given to the inhab- 
itants of the temperate zones, because they cast 
their shadows, at noon, only one way. Thus, the 
shadow of an inhabitant of the north temperate - 
zone always falls to the north at noon, because 
the sun is then directly south ; and an inhabitant 
• of the south temperate zone casts his shadow 
south, because the sun is due north at that time. 

149. Periscii are the people who inhabit the 
frigid zones, so called, because their shadows, 
during a revolution of the earth on its axis, are 
directed towards every point of the compass. In 
the frigid zones, the sun does not set during sev- 
eral revolutions of the earth upon its axis. 

150. Antoeci are those viVko \vs^ \xi ^^ ^'ws>fc 
degree of Longitude, and \u ec^A ^^^fee».^^>a^ 
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itude ; but the one has north, and the other, south 
latitude. They have noon at the same time^ but 
contrary seasons of the year ; consequently the 
length of the day to the one is equal to the length 
of the night to the other. Those who live at the 
equator have no Antoeci. 

151. Perioeci are those who live in the same 
latitude but in opposite longitudes. When it is 
noon with the one, it is midnight with the other. 
They have the same length of days and nights, 
and the same seasons of the year. The people at 
the poles have no Perioeci. 

152. Antipodes are the inhabitants of the earth 
who live diametrically opposite to each other, and 
consequently walk feet to feet. Their iatitudesr, 
longitudes, seasons of the year, days, and nights, 
are all contrary to each other. 

153. The crepusculum or twilight is that faint 
li^ht which we perceive before the sun rises and 
after he sets. It is occasioned by the earth's at« 
mosphere refracting the rays of light, and reflect- 
ing them from the particles thereof. The twi- 
light is supposed to end in the evening, when (he 
sun is 18° below the horizon, and to begin in the 
morning, or it is day breaks when the sun is agaia 
within 18® of the horizon. 

154. The twilight is shortest at the equator, 
and longest at the poles, where the sun is near two 
months before he retreats 18® below the horizon; 
and he is only two months more before he arrives 
at the same parallel of latitude. 

1 55. Refraction. The earth is surrounded by 
a body of air, called , the atrnosphere, through 
which the rays of light come to the eye from all 
the heavenly bodies ; and «ince these rays are 
emitted through a very rare medium, and fall 
obliquely upon the atmo&phere, which is a dense 

medium, they are, by the law^ o£ oifVvc^, x^tc^cX.^^ 
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in lines spproacbing nearer to a perpentliculsfr, from 
the place of observation, (or Bearer to the zenith) 
than they would be, were the medium removed* 
Hence all the heavenly bodies appear higher than 
they really are ; and the nearer they are to the 
horizon, ihe greater the refraction or difference 
between their real and apparent altitudes will be» 
] 56. Any fluid or substance, through which a 
ray of light can penetrate, is called a mtdium^ as 
air, water, oil, glass, &c« The air near the earth 
is denser than in the higher regions of the atmos- 

1)here; and beyond the atmosphere, the ra>s of 
ight are supposed to meet with little or no resist- 
ance* 

157. The atmosphere extends to an unknown 
height ; but if, as astronomers generally calculate, 
the sun begins to enlighten it in the morning, wlien 
he comes within 18^ of the horizon of any place, 
the height of the atmosphere may be calcu- 
lated to be nearly fifty mites. Its weight or pres- 
sure, upon a square inch of the earth's suriace, is 
equal to about fifteen pounds avoirdupoise weight.. 

158. Refraction is variable according to the 
different densities of the air; hence it happens that 
we sometimes are able to see the tops of moun* 
tains, towers, or spires of churches, which are at 
other times invisible, though we stand in the same 
place. The density of the atmosphV re decreases 
with its height* ' 

169. When the sky is deary* by the greater 
density of the atmosphere, we see the sun aboi]|t 

* The state of the atmosphere is often very improperly 
expressed by thoi^e who are unacquainted with its nature, 
who, when their spirits are depressied^ ascribe the effect to 
the heaviness of the air ; whereas, on the contrary, it is pro- 
duced by its raiily or lightness; wK\cV\, \^wv^ft\YSi^ \Vb vwv- 
pressinns . weaker on our bodies, aivA x\oX ^vsSSvca^wX \» ^cs>axk.- 
teruct thn spring of the air w\vY\*m \\\e\Tv, VJwa \iV«^ ^^^v^ 
9Dd nerves become relaxed; but wYveu x\i^ ^vt \% \w5t^ ^^.v^s^-j 

4* 
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ten minutes before be transits or actually rises 
above the horizon; but when it is cloudj, not 
above six nninutes — the time differing according 
to the density ; which difference, from the most 
rare state, is found to be about four minutes. 
We also see the image of the moon about two 
minutes before she actually transits our horizon, 
in the densest state of the atmosphere. 4 " 

160. The sun^s meridian altitude, on the long-, 
est day, decreases from the tropic of cancer to 
the north pole ; and in the torrid zone, when the 
sun is vertical, there is no refraction ; hence, the 
refraction is the least in the torrid zone, and the 
greatest at the poles."* ' 

161. Angle of position, between two places on 
the terrestrial globe, is an angle at the zenith of 
one of the places, formed by the brass meridian 
and the quadrant of altitude passsing through the 
other place, and is measured on the horizon. 

162. Rhumbs are the divisions of the horizon 
into thirty-two parts, called the points of the com- 
pass. A rhumb line is a spiral curve, drawn, or 

' supposed to be drawn upon the earth, so as to cut 
each meridian at the same angle, called the proper 
angle of the rhumb. If this line be continued, it 
wiFl never return into itself, so as to form a circle, 
except it hfippen to be due east and west, or due 
north and scuth ; and it can never be a right line 
upon any nris^p, except the meridians be parallel 
to each other, as on Mercator's and the plane 
chart. ^ 

as is always the case when we see the vapours and clouds 
buoyed up by it, its weight and elasticity, balancing the in- 
terna] air, braces up the whole system and makes us feel 
light and sprightly. — Mrs. Bryait. 

* Varenius^ in his geography, speaking of the wintering of 
the Dutch Jn Nova Zembla, latilude 76** nonV\, k. D. 1599.^ 
^ajrs, they saw the sun, in the year 1597, six da^a aooT«t ^itt^^ 
rhey would hsive seen it had there been no xeli«^cX\on.* 
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163. Analemma. What is called the analcm- 
ma, OD the globe, is a narrow slip of paper, the . 
length of which is equal to the breadth pf the tor- 
rid zone. It is pasted on some vacant place on 
the globe, in the torrid zone, and is divided into 
months and days of months, correspondent to the 
sun's declination for every day in the year. It is 
divided into two parts ; the right hand part begins 
at the winter solstice, or December 21st, and is 
reckoned upwards towards the summer solstice, or 
June 2l8t, where the left hand part begins, which 
is reckoned downwards, in a similar manner, to- 
wards the winter solstice. 

164. The figure of the earth, as composed of 
land and water, is nearly spherical. The only 
certain conclusion thai can be drawn from the 
works of the several gentlemen who have been 
employed to measure the earth, is that '^ the earth 
is something more flat at the poles, than at the 
equator.'^ The equinoctial dianieter of the earth 
is about thirty-four miles longer than the polar 
diameter. 

165. What the earth loses of its sphericity by 
mountains and vallies, is very inconsiderable. 
Chimboraco, one of the Andes mountains, the high- 
est in the world, is about twenty thousand six hun- 
dred and eight feet, or nearly four miles high, 
which elevation, if represented on an eighteen 
inch globe, would be less in height than a grain of 
sand. 

166. The celestial globe is an artificial repre- 
sentation of the heavens, on which the stars kre 
laid down in their natural situations. The diur- 
nal motion of this globe is from east to west, and, 
represents the apparent diurnal motion of the sun, 
moon, and stars. In using this ^lobQ^Ucie ^^.w^^vX 

h supposed to be situated \i\ VVie c^wV^^ o^\^^ "^"^^ 
viewing the stars in the coucvje %ax\W:-^*— ^'^"^**^^ 
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167. The ecliptic is a great circle in which the 
8UD makes his apparent progress among the fixed 
stars.*— [Vide Def. 61.] ^ 

168. The zodiac ou the celestial globe is a 
space which extends about eight degrees on each 
side of the ecliptic, Uke a belt or girdle, within 
which the motions of. all the planets (except the 
newiy discovered planets or Asteroids) are perform* 
ed.— [Fie. 3.] 

169. iLatitude of a star or planet, on the celes- 
tial globe, is its distance from the ecliptic, north- 
ward or southward, counted towards the poles of 
the ecliptic, on the quadrant of altitude. — [Fig. 3.]3^ 

170. The greatest latitude a star can have^ is 
90^, and the greatest latitude of a planet is nearly 
8°. The Asteroids, Ceres, Pallas, and Juno, do 
not appear to be confined within these limits. 

171. Longitude of a star or planet is reckoned 
on the ecliptic from the point Aries, eastward^ 
round the globe. The longitude of the sun is con- 
tinually changing, and is what is called the sunV 
place on the terrestrial globe. 

172. Almacanters or parallels of altitude are 
imaginary circles parallel to the horizon, and serve 
to shew the height of the sun, moon, and stars. 
These circles are not drawn on the globe, but they 
maj be described for anjr latitude, by the quadrant 
of altitude. 

173. Parallels of celestial latitude are small 
circles drawn on the celestial globe, parallel to tt»e 
ecliptic. — [Fig. 3.] 

174. Parallels of declination are small circles, 
drawn parallel to the equinoctial, on the celestial 

• The sun's apparent diurnal path is either in the equinoctial, 
or in lines nearly parallel to it, and his apparent annual path may 
loe traced in the heavens, by observing what particular constella- 
tioa in the zodiac is on the meridian al m\Am^\ *, Vtv^ o^^cv^vx^ ^ 

constellation will shew, very nearly, Ihe bu\jl% ^\a,t^ «Axvqo^^ qxl 

fJte same day. 
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globe, and are similar to the parallels of latitude 
on the terrestrial globe. 

175. The colures are two great circles passing 
through the poles of the world ; one of them passes 
through the equinoctial points, Aries and Libra ; 
the other through the solstitial points, Cancer and 
Capricorn : hence, they are called the equinoctial 
and solstitial colures. They divide the ecliptic 
into four equal parts, and mark the four seasons of 
the year. — f^^ig. 7.] 

1 76. Azimuth or vertical circles are imaginary 
great circles passing through the zenith and nadir, 
cutting the horizon at right angles. The altitudes 
of the heavenly bodies are measured on these cir- 
cles, which may be represented by screwing the 
quadrant of altitude on the zenith of any place, 
and making the other end move along the wooden 
horizon of the globe. 

177. The prime vertical is that azimuth circle 
which passes through the east and west points of 
the horizon, and is always at right angles with the 
brass meridian, which may be considered as anoth- 
er vertical circle, passing through the north and 
south points of the horizon. 

1 78. Parallax is the dilTerence between the true 
altitude of the sun, moon, or a star, if it were observ- 
ed at the centre of the earth, and the apparent alti- 
tude observed at the same instant by a spectator at 
any point on the surface of the earth Parallax 
makes objects appear lower than they really 
are ; it is greatest at the horizon, and decreases 
from thence to the zenith, where it is nothing. 

179. The altitude of any object in the heavens, 
is an arch of a vertical circle, contained between 
the centre of the object and the horizon^ When 
the object is on the meridian, this arch is called the 
meridian altitude. 
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1 80. The zenith distance of any celestial ob- 
ject is the arch of a vertical circle, contained be- 
tween the centre of that object and the zenith ; or 
it is what the altitude of the object wants of 90**. 
When the object is on the meridian, this arch is 
called the meridian zenith distance. 

181. The polar distance of any celestial object 
is an arch of a meridian contained between the 
centre of that object, and the pole of the equi- 
noctial. 

182. The amplitude of any object in the heav- 
ens is an arch of the horizon, contained between 
the centre of the object when rising or setting, and 
the east or west points of the horizon. The sun 
never rises exactJy in the east nor sets exactly in 
the west, except at the time of the equinoxes. 

183. The azimuth of any object in the heav- 
ens is an arch of the horizon, contained between a 
vertical circle, passing through the centre of the 
object and the north Or south points of the horizon. 
The azimuth of the sun, at any particular hour, is 
used at sea for finding the variation of the com- 
pass. 

184. Hour or horary circles are the same as 
meridians. They are drawn through every 15°* 
of the equator, each answering to an hour; conse* 
quently, every degree of longitude answers to four 
minutes of time, every half degree to two 
minutes, and every quarter of a degree to one mi- 
nute. Oh (he globes, these circles are supplied by 
the brass meridian, the hour circle, and its index. 

1 85. The six o'clock hour line. As the meri- 
dian of any place, with respect to the sun, is call- 
ed the 12 o'clock hour circle ; so that great circle, 
passing through the poles, which is 90° distant 
from it on the equator, is called by astronomers 

?*l?ij Gary's globes the meridians ai^ ditaxvivWitow^ ^n^t-^ \^^, 



the 6 o^clock hour line. The san and stars are 
on the eastern half of this line, six hours before 
they come to the meridian ; and on the western 
half, six hours after thej have passed the meri- 
dian* 

186. The culminating point of a star OP pla- 
net) is that point of its orbit which, on any given 
day, is the most elevated. Hence a star or plstnet 
is said to culminate, when it comes to the meridian 
of any place ; for then its altitude, at that place, is 
greatest. 

187. The rieht ascension of the sun or a star, 
is that degree of the equinoctial which rises with 
the sun or a star, in a right sphere, and is reckon- 
ed from the equinoctial point Aries, eastward, round 
the. globe. 

188. Oblique ascension of the sun or a star, is 
that degree of the equinoctial which rises with the 
sun or a star, in an oblique sphere, and is likewise 
counted eastward from the point Aries, round the 
globe. 

189. Oblique decension of the sun or a ^tar, is 
that degree of the equinoctial which sets with the 
sun or a star, in an oblique sphere. 

1 90. Ascensional or Descensional difference, is 
the difference between the right and oblique as- 
cension, or the difference between the right and 
oblique descension, and with respect to the sun, it 
is the time he rises before 6 in the summer^ or sets 
before 6 in the winter. 

191. The fixed stars are so called, because they 
have usually been observed to keep the same dis- 
tance with respect to each other. 

192. The fixed stars have an apparent motion 
from east to west, in circles parallel to the equi- 
noctial, arising from^ the revolution of the earth 
from west to east ; and on aceovwA oi V^v^ ^x^^^'s.- 
sion of the equinoxes, theic \oo^v\.m^«» vaK.x^'^%^ 
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about 50i seconds in a year ; this likewise causes 
a variation in their declinations and right ascen- 
sions : their latitudes are also subject to a small va* 
riation. 

193. The precession of the equinoctial pornts 
. has bccasioned an apparent advance of the fixed 

stars, in their longitude, of about 50i seconds per 
year ; from whence it follows, that since the time 
of Ptolemy, in the infant state of astronomy, the 
zodiacal figures or constellations have moved for- 
wards about one whole sign, as shewn on the ce- 
lestial globe, the constellation Aries being situa*. 
ted in that part of the ecliptic named Taurus, Tau- 
rus in Gemini, &c. Hence the stars that used to 
rise and set at particular seasons of the year in the 
times of Hesiod, Eudoxus, Virgil, Pliny, &c. at 
present, will have a manifest difi^rence in respect 
to time« In the time of Hipparchus, who made 
his observations between one hundred and sixty, 
and one hundred and thirty-five years before 
Christ, the equinoctial colure is supposed to have 
passed through the middle of the constellation 

Aries. 

194. The poetical rising and setting of the stars, 
so called because they are noticed by the ancient 
poets, who referred the rising and setting of the 
stars to the sun. When a star rose with the sun, 
or set when the sun rose, it was said to rise and 
set cosmically ; when a star rose at sun-setting, 
or set with the sun, it was said to rise and set 
achronically ; vk^hen a st^r first became visible in 
the morning, after having been so near the sun as 
to be hid by the splendour of his beams, it was said 
to rise heliacally ; and when a star first becanne 
invisible in the evening, on account of its nearness 
io the sun, it was ?aid to seiheliacally, 

195. A constellation is au u^^^^euvV^V^^ei ot^t^vs^ 
on the sur/ace of the ce\est\a\ g\o\>e,cuc\xm?kC\\\i^^ 
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l^y the outlines of some assumed figure, as a ram, 
a dragon, a bear, &c. This division of the stars 
into constellations is necessary, in order to direct 
the eye to any part of the heavens, where any par- 
ticular star is placed. 

196. The foUowingtables contain all the con- 
stellations on the new British globes. The north- 
ern are, in number, 34 ; the southern, 47 ; the zo- 
diacal, 12 ; amounting in the whole to 33 constella- 
tions. The largest stars are called stars of the first 
magnitude; those of the next size are called stars 
of the second magnitude ; and they are thus distin- 
guished tiumerically, down to the sixth. Stars of 
the sixth magnitude are the smallest that can be 
seen by the naked eye. All stars^ that cannot be 
seen without the assistance of the telescope, are 
called telescopical stars. 



CONSTELLATIONS IN THE ZODIAC. 



1 

2 

3 
4 

54 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Consiellations, 
Aries, the ram| 



I*': 



Taurus, the bull, 

Gemini, the twins. 
Cancer, the crab, 
Leo, the Lion, 

Virgo, the virgin, 

Libra, the balance, 
Scorpio, the scorpion, 
Sagittarius, the archer, 
Capricornus, the goat, 
Aquarius, the water-bearer, 
Pisces, the fishes, 

m 5 



jYo. of 
stars, 

66 

141 

85 
83 
95 

no 

51 

44 

69 

51 
108 
113 



J^ames of prin- 
cipal stars. 

Arietis, 2r 
( Aldabaran, 1. 
<The Pleiades, 
( The Hyades. 

Castor 1 Pollux 2 



Regulus, 1. 
J Spica, 1. 
( Vindemiatrix, 2. 



Antares, 1. 



Scheat, 3. 
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NORTHERN CONSTELLATIONS. 







JVb. of 


Jiames of prin' 




Constellations, 


stars. 


cipal stars. • 


1 


Mons Maenalus, 


11 


* 


2 


Serpens. 
Serpen&rius, 


64 




3 


74 


Ras Alhagus 


4 


Taurus Poniatowski, 


7 


^* 


5 


Scutum Sobieski, 


8 




6 


Aquila, Antinous, 


71 


Altair, 1. 


7 


Equulus, 


10 




8 


Leo Minor, 


53 


Deneb, 2. 


9 


Coma Berenices, 
i Asterion and Chara, or 
\ Canes Venatici, 


43 




10 


25 




11 


Bo6tes, 


54 


(Arcturus, 1. 
I Mirach, 3. 


12 


Corona Borealis, 


21 


Alphacca, 2. 


13 


Hercules, Cerberus, 


113 


i Ras Algethi, 3. 
I in hd. of Here. 


14 


Lyra, 


21 


Vega, 1. 


15 


Vulpecula and Anser, 


35 




16 


5agitta, 


18 




17 


Delphinus, 


18 




18 


Pegasus, 


89 


( Markab, 2. 
I Scheat, 2. 


19 


Andromeda, 


66 


C Mirach, 2. 
\ Almaach, "2. 


20 


Triangulum, 


11 




2V 


Triangulum minus, 


5 




22 


Musca, 


6 




23 


Ursa minor. 


24 


Pole star, 2. 
LDubhe, 2. 


24 


Ursa major. 


87 


J Alioth, 2. 








f Benetnach, 2. 


25 


Cor Caroli, 


3 


V 


26 


Draco, 


80 


Rastaban, 2. 


27 


Cygnus, 


81 


Deneb Adige, 1 


28 


Lacerta, 


16 




29 


Cepheus, 


35 


Alderamin, 3< 


30 


Cassiopeia, 


55 


Schedar, 3. 


31 


Perseus, Caput Medusae, 


59. 


5 Algenib, 2. 
* i Algol, 2. 


32 


Camelopardalus, 


58 




SS 


/ AurigSLy 
Lynx, 


\ ^^* 


\ .C^^\!^«i,\. 


34 i 


\ 44 


\ 
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SOUTHERN CONSTELLATIONS. 





Constellations, 


1 


Cetus, 


2 


EridaiMis, 


3 


Orion, 


4 


Monoceros, 


5 


Cams minor, 


6 


Hydra, 


7 


Sextans, 


8 


Microscopium, 


9 


Piscis Australis, 


10 


Officina Sculptoria, 


11 


Fornax Chymica, 


12 


Brandenburgium Sc. 


13 


Lepus, 


14 


1 Columba Noachi, 


15 


Canis major. 


16 


Pyxis Nautica, 


17 


Machina Pneumatica, 


18 


Crater, 


19 


Corvus, 


20 


Centaurus, 


21 


Lupus, 


22 


Quadra Euclidis, 


23 


Circinus, 


24 


Triangulum Australe, 


25 


Crux, 


26 


Musca Australis vel apis, 


27 


Chamceleon, 


28 


Ara, 


29 


Telescopium, 


30 


Corona AustraliF, 


31 


InduB, 


32 


Grus, 


33 


Pavo, 


34 


Ayis Indica, 


35 


Octans Hadleianus, 


36 


Phenix, 


37 


Horologium, 


38 


Reticulum Rhomboidum, 


39 


Hydrus, 


40 


Touchan, 



JVb. of 


Jiames of priii 


stars. 


cipal stars. 


97 


Menkar, 2,- 


84 


Acherner, 1. 




(Bellatrix, 2. 


78 


^Betelguese, 1. 


31 


( Rigel, i. 


14 


Procyon, Iv 


60 
41 


Cor Hydra, L 


10 




24 


Fomalhault, 1, 


12 




14 




3 




19 




10 




31 


Sirius, 1. 


4 




3 




31 


Alkes, 3, ^ 


9 
35 
24 


Algorab, 3. 




12 




4 




5 




5 




4 




10 




9 




9 


' 


12 




12 




13 




14 


^ 


11 
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13 




12 




10 




10 




9 


' 
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• 




^0. oj 


Xames of prin 




Constellations. 


stars. 


cipal stars. 


41 


Mons MenssB, 


30 1 




42 


Cela Sculptoria, 


16 




43 


Equuleus Pictorius, 


8 




44 


Dorado or Xiphias, 


6 




45 


Argo Navis, 


64 


Canopu^, i. 


46 


Piscis Volans, 


8 


, 


47 


Robur Caroli, 


12 





197; The magnitude of the fixed stars will 
probably forever remain unknown ; all the knowl- 
edge of their size that we can have any reason to 
expect, is an approximation founded on conjec- 
ture. It has been concluded from a comparisoQ 
of the light afforded by a fixed star, and that of the 
sun, that the stars do not materially differ, in mag- 
nitude, from the sun. The different apparent nnag- 
nitudes of the sun is supposed to arise from their 
different distances; for the fixed stars are not plac- 
ed in a concave hemisphere, as they appear in the 
heavens, or in a convex surface, as they are repre- 
sented on a celestial globe. 

198. The distances of the fixed stars are so 
immensely great, that it is impossible for thenn to 
shine by the light of the sun reflected from their 
surfaces ; they mus); therefore be of the same na- 
ture with the sun, and, like him, shine with their 
own light, being suns to systems of worlds, to us 
invisible. Sirius, the nearest of the, fixed stars, 
is two billions, two hundred thousand millions of 
miles from our earth. A cannon ball discharged 
from the earth, moving at the rate of 480 miles an 
hour, would not arrive at it in a less time than 
700,000 years. 

199. The number of fixed stars is beyond all 
human powers of computation. Those which 
may be seen by the naked eye, however, are about 

SOOO ; cofiiprehending a\\ iVie sUt^ Ivoxxi ^^^ ^veX 
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to the sixth magnitude. But a good telescope', 
directed almost indifferently to any point in the 
heavens, discovers multitudes of stars, which, 
without it, would be invisible. 

200. The Galaxy, Via lactea, or Milky way, is a 
whitish luminous tract which seems to encompass 
the heavens like a gridle, of a considerable, though 
unequal breadth, varying from 4 to 20°. It is 
composed of an infinite number of small stars, 
which, by their joint light, occasion that confused 
whiteness which we perceive in a clear night. 

201. The milky way may be traced on the 
celestial globe, beginning at Cygnus, through Ce- 
pheus, Cassiopeia, Perseus, Auriga, Ononis club, 
the feet of Gemini, part of Monoceros, Argo 
Navis, Robur Caroli, Crux, the feet of the Centaur^ 
Circinus, Quadra Euclidis, and Ara — here it is 
divided into two parts ; the eastern branch pass- 
es through the tail of Scorpio, the bow of Sagitta- 
rius, Scutum Sobieski, the feet of Antinous, Aquila, 
Sagitta, and Vulpecula ; the western branch passes . 
through the upper part of the tail of Scorpio, the 
right side of Serpentarius, Taurus Pdniatowski, 
the Goose, and the neck of Cygnus, in the body 
of which constellation, it meets and unites with 
the eastern branch, 

202. Nebulous, or Cloudy, is a term applied to 
certain fixed stars, smaller than those of the sixth 
magnitude, which only shew a dim, hazy light, 
like little specks or clouds. It may be further 
remarked, that the milky way is a continued as- 
semblage of Nebulae. In some of the spaces 
termed Nebulous, no stars appear. 

203. iMagellanic clouds are whitish appear- 
ances like clouds, seen in the heavens towards the 
south pole, and having the same apparent motion 
as the stars. They are three luwuvrfe^x^ V.^^ ^\ 
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them near eacli other. The lai^est lies at a coiTr 
siderable distance from the south pole, but th6 
other two are not many degrees more remote from^ 
it than the nearest conspicuous star, that is, about 
11°. They are now supposed to be Nebulae of 
small stars, like the milky way. 

204. Bayer's characters. John Bayer, of Augs- 
burg, in Swabia, published, in 1603, an exceU^it 
work, entitled Uranometria, being a celestial atlas 
of all the constellations, with the useful invention 
of denoting the stars in every constellation, by the 
letters of the Greek and Roman alphabets ; set- 
ting the first Greek letter (a) to the principal star 
in each constellation, (jS) to the second, (y) to the 
third, and so on ; and when the Greek alphabet 
Tyas finished, he began with a, i, c, &c. of the 
Roman. This useful method has been followed 
by all succeeding astronomers, who have farther 
enlarged it, by adding the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c« 
when any constellation contains more stars than 
can be marked by the two alphabets. The figures 
are, however, sometimes placed over the Greek 
letter, especially where double stars occur ; for, 
though many stars may appear single to the naked 
eye, yet, when viewed through a telescope of con- 
siderable magnifying powers, they appear double, 
triple, &c. Thus, in Dr. Zach's Tabulae motuum 
Solis, we meet with (/) Tauri, (j3).Tauri, (y) 
Tauri, (J'O Tauri, (j^^) Tauri, &c. 

205. As the Greek characters so frequently 
occur in catalogues of stars, and on the celestial 
globe, the Greek alphabet is here inserted, for the 
use of those who are unacquainted with the let- 
ters. Thte capitals are seldom used by astrono- 
mers, but are here given for the sake of regularity. 
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Beta 

Gamma 
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Iota 
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Mu 

Nu 

Xi 
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Pi 
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Upsilon 
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Psi 
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206. l^lanets are opaque bodies, similar to our 
earth, which, move round the sun in certain peri- 
ods of time. They shine not by their own light, 
but by the reflection of the light which they re- 
ceive^from the sun. The planets are distinguish- 
ed into primary and secondary. 

207. The primary planets regard the sun as 
the centre of their motion. There are eleven 
primary planets, distinguished by the following 
characters and names : $ Mercury, 9 Venus, 
the Elarth, % Mars, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, 
X Jupiter, k Saturn, V Georgium Sidus or Her- 
scheL 
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608. Since tho Ist of January, 1801, four new 
planetary bodies have been digcovered, between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, to which the names 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta have been given. 
They are apparently at such equal distances from 
the sun^ that it is not yet decided with certainty, 
which of them is the nearest or the most remote. 
Their orbits are not co|)fined within the limits of 
the zodiac. Neither of them is visible to the na- 
ked eye, or appears, through a telescope, larger 
than a star of the fifth magnitude. They are gen- 
erally called Asteroids. 

209. The secondarj' planets, satellites or moons, 
regard the primary planets as their centres of mo- 
tion; thus, the moon revolves about the earth, 
the satellites of Jupiter move round that planet, 
&c. There are eighteen secondary planets. The 
Earth has one satellite, Jupiter four, Saturn seven, 
and the Georgium Sidus six satellites. 

210. The orbit of a planet is the imaginary path 
which it describes round the sun. The earth's 
orbit is represented by the ecliptic. 

211. Nodes are the two opposite points, where 
the orbit of a planet seems lo intersect the eclip- 
tic. The node in which the planet appears to 
ascend from the south to the north side of the 
ecliptic, is called the ascending Node, and is mark- 
ed thus,S2 ; and the opposite point, where the 
planet appears to descend, from the north to the 
south side of the ecliptic, is called the descending 
Node, and is marked thus,?5. 

212. Aspect of the stars and planets is their 
situation with respect to each other.. There are 
live aspetts, viz. 6 Conjunction^ when they are in 
the same sign and degree ; ifiSextile^ when they 
are two signs or a sixth part of a circle distant ; 
aQnartile^ when they are three ^\%u%^ot a fourth " 

part of a circle from eacVi olVief, r^^Trwe^ itVietk 
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they are four signs or a third part of a circle from 
each other ; S Upposition, when they are six signs 
or half a circle apart. 

213. The conjunction and opposition (particu" 
larly of the moon) are called the Syzygies ; and 
the Quartile aspect, the Quadratures. 

2l4t. Direct. A planet^s motion is said to be 
direct^ when it appears, to an observer on the 
earth, to go forward in the zodiac, according to 
the order of the signs. 

215. Stationary. A planet is said to be sta- 
tionary, when, to an observer on the earth, it ap- 
Eears for some time in the same point of the 
eavens. 

316. Retrograde. A planet is said to be ret« 
rograde, when it apparently goes backward, or 
contrary to the order of the signs. 

217. Digit. The twelfth part of the sun^s or 
moon's apparent diameter. 

218. Disc. The face of the sun or moon, such 
as it appears to a spectator on the earth ; for 
though the sun send moon be really spherical bod- 
ies, they ^appear to be circular planes. 

219. Geocentric latitudes and longitudes of the 
planets, are their latitudes and longitudes, as seen 
from the earth. ' 

220. Heliocentric latitudes and longitudes of 
the planets, are their latitudes and longitudes, as 
they would appear to a spectator situated in the 
sun. 

221. Apogee^ or Apogeum^ is that point in the 
orbit of a planet, the moon, &;c. which is farthest 
from the earth. 

222. Perigee^ or Perigeum^ is that point in the 
orbit of a planet, the moon, &c. which is nearest 
to the earth. 

223. Aphelion^ or Aphelium^ U tVv^t i^^xtkl vci ^^ 
orbit of (be earth, or of auj olYiet ^Vw^sX^'^J^om^ 
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is farthest from the sun. This point is called the 
higher Apsis. 

224. Perihelion^ or Perihelium^ is that point in 
the orbit of the earth, or of any other planet, 
which is nearest to the sun. This point is called 
the lower Apsis. 

225. Ldne of the Apsides^ is a straight line join- 
ing the higher and lower apsis of a planet, viz. a 
line joining the Aphelium and Perihelium. 

226. Eccentricity of the orbit of any planet, is 
the distance between the sun, and the centre of 
the planet's orbit. 

227. Occultation is the obscuration, or hiding 
from our sight, of any star or planet, by the interpo- 
sition of the body ot the moon, or any other planet. 

228. Transit is the apparent passage of any 
planet over the face of the sun, or over the face 
of any other planet. Mercury and Venus, in their 
transits over the sun's disc, appear like dark 
specks. Transit is also the passage of the sun, 
moon, or any other planet, over the meridian, ho* 
rizon, or some other line or circle of the heavens. 

229. Eclipse of the sun is an occultation of part 
of the disc of the sun, occasioned by a,n interpo- 
sition of the moon, between the earth and the sun^ 
consequently, all eclipses of the sun happen at the 
time of the new moon. Sometimes the whole 
disc is hidden, and then the eclipse is said to be 
total. 

230. Eclipse of the moon is a priyation of the 
light of the moon, occasioned by the interposition 
of the earth, between the sun and the moon ; con- 
sequently, all eclipses of the moon happen when 
she k full. 

2S] . Elongation of a planet is the angle formed 
by two lines drawn from the earth, the one to the 
sua and the other to the planet. It is the appa- 

reni distance of a planet from tVie svva, ^% ^e^niioxn 

/Ae earth. 



233. Diurnal arch is the arch described by the 
sun, mooD, or stars, from their rising to their set* 
tiDg. The sun's semi-diurnal arch is that which 
he describes in half the length of a day. 

233. Nocturnal arch is the arch described by 
the sun, moon, and stars, from their setting to 
their rising. 

234. Abtrration is an apparent motion of the 
celestial bodies, occasioned by the earth's annual 
motion in its orbit, combined with the progressive 
motion of light. 

235. Centripetal force is that force with which 
a moving body is perpetually urged towards a 
centre, and made to revolve in a curve, instead of 
proceeding in a right line ; for all motion is na- 
turally rectilinear. Centripetal force, attraction, 
and gravitation are terms of the same import. 

236. Centrifugal force is that force with which 
a body, revolving about a centre, or about another 
body, endeavours to recede from that centre or 
body. There are two kinds of centrifugal force, 
viz. that which is given to bodies, moving round 
another body as a centre, usually called the pro* 
jectile force ; and that which bodies acquire by 
revolving upon their own axes. Thus, for exam- 
"pie, the annual orbit of the earth round the sun, 
IS regulated by the action of the centripetal and 
projectile forces ; and the diurnal rotation of the 
earth on its axis, gives to all its parts a centrifu- 
gal force, proportional to its velocity. 

237. The orbit of the earth, and of the other 
planets, is not a circle, but is of an elliptical form, 
having the sun in one of its foci"* — nor is the mo- 

* To understand the true meaning of the term foci, a know- 
ledge of Geometry and Conic Sections is necessary. It will be 
sufficient, in this plac^, for the young p»ipil to know^ thatlC*.. 
thread, with its ends united, be laid ov\ -a \a^c^ oi ^^v^\, ^vw^ 
in'o pins be fixed at any distance oi\ ?l \vu«, w'vxVwi ^Jft» \>Kt^^^> — 
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tion of the earth in its orbit uniform; for it w 
about eight days longer in its aphelion; than m 
its perihelion; yet its motion is regulated by a 
certain immutable la\v, from which it never devi- 
ates ; which is, that a line drawn from the centre 
of the sun to the centre of the earth, being carried 
about with an angular nriotion, describes an ellip- 
tical area, proportional to the time in which Ihat 
area is described, viz. if ^he times in which the 
earth moves from A to E*, from E to D, and from 
D to B, be equal, then the areas or spaces AS E, E 
S D, and D S B, will all be equal. The motion 
of the earth is sometimes quicker, and sometimes 
slower in moving through equal parts of its orbit: 
for when the earth is at A, in winter, the sun at- 
tracts it more strongly^ and therefot-e the motion 
is quicker than any where else ; when it is at B» 
in the summer, it is least affected by the sun*s at- 
traction, and, consequently, the motiott* is there 
slower than in any part of its orbit ; for the power 
of gravity decreases as the squares of the distances 
increase : besides, it is evident from the construc- 
tion of the figures, that, if the space A S E be 
described in the same time with the space BSD, 
the arch A E will be greater than the arch B 0. 
All the other planets move in a similar manner, 
in elliptical orbits, and their motions^ times^ &e. 
are regulated by the same law which regulates 
those of the earth. 

238. Systems— the Ptolemaic. In the Ptole- 
maic system, the earth is supposed to be at rest 
in the centre of the universe, while the heavens 
are considered as revolving about it, from east to 

then, if he take a pencil, and move it" round the pins, so as 
to keep the thread fully stretched, an ellipsis will be formed, 
of which, the points where the pins were fixed, will be the 

* Sec Yig, 4. 
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west, in tweaty«-four bours^and carrying with them 
all the stars and planets. 

939. The Tychonic system was invented and 
taught by Tycho Brahe, a Dane. It supposes 
that the earth is fixed in the centre of the universe, 
or firmament of stars ; and that all the stars and 
planets revolve around the earth in twenty-four 
nours. But it differs from the Ptolemaic system, 
as it not only allows a monthly motion to the moon 
vouAd the earth, and that of the satellites round 
Jupiter and Saturn, in their proper periods : but 
the sun is, in this system, considered as the cen- 
tre of the primary planets, which, in their orbits, 
are carried round the sun in their respective years, 
as the sun revolves round the^ earth in ^ solar 
year; and all these planets, with the sun, are sup- 
posed to move round the earth in twenty-four 
hours. This hypothesis, embarrassed and per- 
plexed with so many obviously contradictory sup-* 
positions, gained but few advocates. 

240. The Cartesian system was invented by 
Rene Descartes, a learned Frenchman, who flour- 
ished in the seventeenth century. He maintained 
the elements of all matter to be indivisible atoms. 
He made a small improvement on the systems of 
the ancients, by alleging that these atoms are not 
all alike, or of the same magnitude. He attri- 
buted to each atom a particular motion on its own 
axis, and to the whole universe of atoms, a gen- 
eral motion round a common centre, as in a vorte^c 
or whirlpool. He asserted that the most rare 
particles of matter collected in the middle of the 
system and formed the sun. In addition to this 
general and common vortex, he assigned to each 
primary planet and its satellite, an appropriate and 
subordinate vortex, which occasioned the irevolu- 
tion on its own axis. " In shott?^ wj% va. vvx^^* 
OU8 investigator of this eysteni) ^^ X\x^ ^o\^xwU^^ 

6 
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id the hand of Desciirtes, was a- key to unlock all 
the secrets of nature.'' But this hypothesis has 
loqg been condemned as unphilosophical, false, 
and visionary ; and has, with the inventions of 
Ptolemy and Tycho, given place to the Copemi- 
can or true Solar system.* 



GEOGRAPHICAL TJBEOREMS. 

241. The latitude of any place is equal to the 
elevation of the polar star, (nearly) above the ho- 
rizon, and the elevation of the equator above the 
horizon is equal to the complement of latitude, 
or what the latitude wants of dO°. 

242« All places under the equinoctial, or on 
the equator, liave no latitude, and all places sit- 
uated on the first meridian have no longitude; 
consequently, that particular point on the globci 
where the first meridian intersects the equator, 
has neither latitude nor longitude. 

243. The latitudes of pkces increase, as their 
distances, from the equator, increase. The great- 
est latitude a place can have is 90°. 

344. The longitudes of places increase, as their 
distances, from the first meridian, increase — reck- 
oned on the equator. The greatest longitude a 
place can have is 180° — being half the circumfe- 
rence of the globe at that place : hence, no two 
places can be at a greater distance from each other 
than 180°. 

245. The sensible horizon of any place changes 
as often as we change the place itself. 

246. All countries upon the face of the earlh^ 
in respect to time, equally ei^oy the light of the 
6un^ and are equally deprived of the benefit of itj 

* See page 5^. 
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tt»it 19, every inbabitant of the earth has the sua 
above his'horizoa for six months, and below hlA 
horizon for the same length of time.* 

247. In all places of the earth, except exactly 
under the poles, the days and nights are of an 
equal length, viz. twelve hours each — when the 
sun has no declination; that is, on the 21st of 
March, and on the 23d of September. 

248. In all places situated on the equator, the 
days and nights are always equal, notwithstanding 
the alteration of the sun^s declination from north 
to south, or from south to north. 

249. In all places, except those upon the equa^ 
tor, or at the two poles, the days and nights are 
never equal, but when the sun enters the signs 
of Aries and Libra, on the 21st of March and the 
23d of September. 

250. In all places lying under the same parallel 
tof latitude, the days and nights, at any particular 
time j are always equal to each other. 

* This, though nearly true, is not exactly so. The refra'o 
tion in high latitudes is very considerable, and near the poles, 
the sun will be seen for several days before he transits the 
horizon; and he v^ill, for 4he same reason, be seen for sev«> 
eral days after he has descended below the horizon. The 
inhabitants of the poles, if any, enjoy a very great degree of 
twilight; the sun being nearly two months before he retreats 
IS** below the horizon, or to the point where his rays are first 
•admitted into the atmosphere ; and he is only two months 
more before he arrives at the same parallel Of latitude ; and 
particularly near the north pole, the light ot the moon \b 
greatly increased by the reflection of the snow and the bright<k 
ness of the Aurora Borealis ; the sun is likewise about sevea 
days longer in passing through the northern than the south- 
ern signs; that is, from the vernal equinox, which happens 
on the 21st of March, to the autumnal equinox, which falls 
on the 23d of September, being the summer half year to the 
inhabitants of north latitude, is one hundred and eighty-six 
days : the winter half year is therefore only one hundred tfkid 
seventy-nine days. The inhabitants near the north pole have^ 
consequently, more light in the course of a year, than an^ 
olikoT inhabitants on the surface of the ^lobe^ 
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/ 351. Tbe increase of the longest days from the 
equator, northward or southward, does not beap 
anj certain ratio to the increase of latitude ; if the 
longest days increase equally, the latitudes increase 
unequally. This is evident from the table of cli« 
mates. 

252. To all places in the torrid zone, the morn- 
ing and evening twilight are the shortest ; to all 
places in the frigid zones, the longest; and to all 
places in the temperate zones, a medium between 
the other two. 

253. To all places lying within the torrid zone, 
the Sim is vertical twice a year ; to those /Under 
each tropic, once ; but to those in the temperate 
and frigid zones, it is never vertical. 

254. At all places in the frigid zones, the sua 
appears every year, without setting for a certain 
number of days, and disappears for nearly the 
same space of time : and the nearer the place is to 
the pol^, the longer the sun continues without set- 
ting, viz. the length of the longest days and nights 
increases, the nearer the jplace is to the pole. 

255. Between the end of the longest day, and 
the beginning of the longest night, in the frigid 
zone, and between the end of the longest night, 
and the beginning of the longest day, the sun rises 
and sets as at other places on the e^rth. 

256. At all places situated under the arctic or 
antarctic circles, the sun, when he has 23° 28' dec-* 
lination, appears for twenty<four hours without 
setting; but rises and sets at all other times of the 
year. 

257. At all places between the equator and the 
north pole, the longest day and the shortest night 
are when the sun has 23° 28', the greatest north- 
ern declination *, and the shortest day and the 
Jongest night are when the sun has an equal de- 
cree of Boutb declination, T\\\ft Wi^oietci, \t V)^^ 
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terms are reyerseJ, is applicable to the days and 
bights in the southern hemisphere. 

258. At ail places situated on the equator, the 
shadow of an object at noon, placed perpendicu- 
larly to the horizon, falls towards the north dur- 
ing one half of the year, and towards the south, 
during the other half; except when the sun is in 
the equinoctial points, when no shadow is pro* 
jected either way. 

359. The nearer any place is to the torrid zone, 
the shorter the meridian shadow of objects will 
be. When the sun's altitude is 45% the shadow 
of any perpendicular object is equal to its height. 
; 260. The farther any place, situated in the 
torrid or temperate zones, is from the equator^ 
the greater will be the sun's rising and setting 
amplitude. 

261. All places situated under the same meri- 
dian, so far as the globe is enlightened, have noon 
at the same time. 

263. If a ship set out from any port, and sail 
round the world, eastward, to the same port again, 
the people in the ship, in reckoning their time, 
will gain one complete day at their return, or count 
one day more than those who reside at the same 
port. If they sail westward, they will lose or 
reckon one day less. 

263. To illustrate this, suppose the person who 
travels westward should keep pace with the sun, 
it is evident he would have continual day during 
his tour round the earth; but the people who re- 
mained at the place he departed from have had 
night in the same time, consequently, they reckon 
a day more than he does. 

264. Hence, if two ship? shouTd set out at the 
same time, from any port, and sail round the globe^ 
the one eastward an4 the olVieT "^e^^Vw^Tt^^^^ ^s* 
to meet at the same pott, oxv «3K^ Afti hJ^^^s^^"^- 



the^ wiU difier two dayii in their Teckomng, at 
their return. If they sail twice ronndi ftey witt 
differ fopr daya; if tbrice, six dayft, &e. 

265* Bnt if twa ships shonkl set out at tiw 
same time, from any port, and sail round the 
world, northward or soutliward, so as U> roeet at 
the same port, on any day whatever, they will net 
differ a moment in tti«ir tkie, nor from those who 
reside at the port. ' 
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BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

S66. The solar system is so called, because. (& 
sun is supposed to be in a certain point, ternied 
the centre of the system, having all the planets 
revolving around it at different distances, and in 
different periods of time — this is likewise called 
the Copernican system, from X^icholas Coperni- 
cus, a native of Thorn, in Prussia, and is the 
Pythagorean system revived and established^* , 

267. The sun is situated near the centre of the 
orbits of all the planets, and revolves on its a|js 
in twenty-6ve days, fourteen hours,^ eight minutes* 
The sun is likewise agitated by a small motion 
tound the centre of gravity of the Solar system, 
occasioned by the various attractions of the sur- 
rounding planets. 

• The great ancient Philosopher, Pythagoras, was bom 
abdiit five hundred and nihety years before Christ. His ftth- 
er's principal residence was at Samos ; but, being a tra,yel^[ig 
merchant, his son Pythagoras was born at Sidon, in Syria. 
He discovered and maintained the true system of the world, 
which places the sun in the centre, and makes all th6 ptftn- 
ets revolve around him. This system, revived by Corpernicus 
and established by Galileo, Newton, and other learned mod- 
ern sages, is now universally received as true, since it is the 

. ofiljr one that can be broug)dt tobeai 1ih&\^%x^ i&au\2MSia.ti^ 

9naJjr8is and demonstf atioxu 
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^8» As tiie aoii revoltes oil an axis, bis figort 
k supposed to be not exactly in the form of a 
globe, but a Kttle flattened at the poles. His axis 
makes aa angle of about 8^^ with a perpendiccilar 
to the plane* of the earth's orbit. 

369» As the sun's apparent diameter is longer 
m Deeember tfami in June, it foUows, that our 
earth is nearer to it in winler than in summers 
for the apparent magnitude of a distant body di- 
mini^ies as the distance increases. This circum- 
stance also proves tha^the orbit of the earth is 
elliptical, the sun being in one of the foci. 

270* The mean apparent diameter of the sun is 
33' 3''; hence, taking the distance of the earth 
from the sun to be nmetv-five millions of miles, 
its real diameter will be eidit hundred and eighty- 
three thousand miles. The sun is more than a 
million times lai^er than the earth. 

371. The earth is farther fromrthe sun in sum- 
mer than in winter. To the question why our win- 
ters are colder than our summers, it may be 
answered, that our summer is hotter than our 
winter, first, on account of the greater height to 
* which the sun rises above our horizon, in the sum-^ 
mer; secondly, the greater length of the days. 
The sun is much higher at noon, in the northern 
hemisphere, than in winter; and^ consequently, 
as his rays are less oblique, than in winter, more 
of them will fall on the surface of the earth. In 
the summer, the days are very long and the nights 
very short ; therefore the earth and air are more 
heated in the day, than they are cooled in the 
night; and, on this account, the heat will keep 
increasing in the summer ; and, in winter, when, 

• Plane. — ^This term denotes a flat surface, lying evenly be- 
tween its bounding lines. — Euclid. The si^Vvet^ Va >NVaVtj vl.- 
plained hy pltmea conceived to cut tYie ct\e«^va\ >qq^\^^^ ^sx^n.^ 
£11 the areas, or circumfeKeiicee of liiiciT oi\Ax^ 
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during the long niglits, the earth and air iare more 
jdooled in the night, than they are heated in the 
day, tl^G col<I ^il' pi*oportionab1y increase. 

272« The solar system consists of eleven pri- 
mary planets, eighteen secondjiry planets, satel- 
lites, or moons, and a number of comets. 
* 273. The earth has one moon, Jupiter four, 
Saturn seven, and Herschelfiix moons. 

274. All the planets move round the sun from 
west to east, and the secondary planets move round 
their primaries in the same direction, excepting 
those of Herschel,* which move from east to west. 

275. The following table will give the diathe- 
ters of the sun and planets; their mean distances 
from the sun, and the times in which their anniial 
and diurnal revolutions are performed. 

Diurnal re' 
MeandiS' - volution on Annual reroiti-. 
Diameters tances from their own iion^ rounds tiie 
^ames. in E, miles, the sun, axes, sun, 

D. H. M. n, H. M. %,' 



Tlie Sun, 


883,000 


' 


25 14 08 


"• 


Mercury, 


3,200 


37,000,000 


uulcnowD 


87 23 


Venus, 


7,687 


68,000,000 


23 22 


224 17 


Earth, 


7,964 


95,000,000 


23 56 


365 05 4d 43 


Mars, 


4,189 


144,000,000 


24*40 


687 


Ceres, 


160 


266,000,000 


unknown 


1,683 


Pallas, 


110 


266,000,000 


unknown 


1,683 


Juno, 


• ■ 


255,000,000 


unknown 


1,582 


Vesta, 










Jupiter, 


89,170 


490,000,000 


9 56 


4,332 06 


Saturn, 


79,042 


900,000,000 


10 16 


10,759 01 51 


Herschel, 


35,109' 1800,000,000 1 


unknown 


30,445 18 or A-' 
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)put 83 1-2 years. 



276. Mercury is the least of all the planets 
whose magnitudes are accurately known. When ' 
seen through a telescope, he appears sometimes in ^ 
the form of a half moon ; hence it is inferred that 
he has phases like the moon, except that be never 



* Some SLUthois contend that the sate\^\x^*Qt"SAxtOBa\x6sw^^^ 
like other planetary bodies, fiom west to e^^t. 
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appears quite round, because his eiJi^teited sidf, 
is never turned directly towards us, unless when 
be is so near the^sun as to become invisible, by 
the splendour of his rays. Mercury shines with a 
bright white light ; but, on account of his near- 
ness to the sun and his small size, he is seldom 
seen — always appearing sooq after sunset, and a 
little before sunrise. The light and heat which 
this planet receives from the sun, are about seven 
times greater than the light and heat which the 
earth enjoys from that luminary. The orbit of 
Mercury makes an angle of about 7^ with the 
ecliptic, and he revolves round the sun at the rate 
of about one hundred and nine thousand miles ia 
an hour. Mercury's greatest elongation is 28.° 20'« 
277. Venus is the brightest, most beautiful, 
and to appearance, the largest of the planets. 
Her light is distin^ished from that of the other 

Iilanets by its hnlliancy and whiteness. Her 
ight is in some partd of her orbit so great as to 
cause an object in a dusky place to cast a sensible 
shadow. When viewed through a telescope^ 
Venus appears to haye all the phases of the moon 
from the crescent to the enlightened hemisphere, 
though she seldom is seen perfectly round. When 
Venus is west of the sun, as seen from the earth, 
that is, when her longitude is less than the sun'a 
longitude, she rises before him in the morning,' 
and is Tailed a morning star ; but when she is 
east of the sun, that is, when her longitude is 
greater than the sun^s, she shines in the evening 
after the stin sets, and is called an evening star. 
Venus is a morning star about two hundred and 
ninety days, and she appears as the evening star 
for nearly the same length of time, though she 
performs her whole revolution round the sun, ia 
two hundred and twenty-four days, and «eveu<.e^w 
Jraciiy. The reason why t^e «k^^^«% ^asX^^A. 
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ft westward of the sun for a longer time thad hc^ 
whole revolution is, that while Venus is going^ 
round the sun, the earth is going r6und him the 
same way, though slower tlian Venus ; and there^ 
fbr^ the relative motion of Venus is slower thah 
her absolute motion. Sometimes Venus is seen 
on the disc of the. sun in the form of a ^arfc, 
round spot. This appearance can happen but 
seldom — when Venus thus passes over the sU% 
she is said to transit that luminary. The last 
transit of Venus was in 1769, and another wilt 
1)0 1 again occur until the year 1874. The light 
and heat which this planet recetve# from the sun 
are about double the quantity which the earth 
receives. The orbit of Venu& makes an anjgle of 
S° 23' 35*" with the ecliptic, and she revolves round 
the sun at the rate of upwards of eighty thousand 
miles per hour. This planet Hke Mercury never 
departs far from the sun, her greatest elongation 
being only 47° 48'. She is visible only a few 
hours in the morning before the sun rises, dr in 
the evening after he sets, an evident proof that 
her orbit, like that of Mercury^ is contaitied 
within the orbit of the earth, otherwise they 
would be^ seen in opposition to the sun, or above 
the horizon at midnight. 

278. The earth is the next planet in the system. 
Its figure is a sphere depressed at the poles, and 
protuheretit at the equator, having, as before ob- 
served, its equatorial diameter, about thirty-four 
Iniles longer than its polar diameter, or axis. 

279. The sphericity of its form is proved, by 
the circular shape of its shado"^ , as projected on 

* the moon during an eclipse ; by the appearances 
exhibited by ships arriving from sea, or leaving* 
the shore, in "the first of which cases, the tops of 
the masts are seen long before the hull becomes 

vimble, and in the other, the \iu\\ ^\^^yj^^t^ ^\^\.^ 
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and the tops of the masts last af all; and by itt 
baviDg been frequently circumnavigated, persons 
having sailed from a certain port, easterly or 
westerly, and, keeping the same course, have ar- 
rived at the same port again; whereas, if the 
earth were a plane^ this never could have 'hap- 
pened, but the longer they continued to sail in the* 
same direction, the more would the distance from 
t|ie pcNrt of departure have increased. 

280. The axis^ of the earth makes an angle of 
23^ 28'^ with a perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, and keeps the same oblique direction 
through its annual course ; hence it follows, that 
during one part of its course, the north pole is 
turned towards the sun, and during another part 
of its course, the soutli pole is turned towards it 
in the same proportion, which is the cause of the 
different seasons, as spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter.— [Fig. 6.] 

, 281. The phenomena of the difierent seasons' 
of the year, will appear plainly from the foMowrng 
observations. Let ABC D* represent the plane 
of the earth^s annual orbit, having the sun in the 
focus F ; and let a 6, an imaginary line passing 
through the centre of theeartb, be perpendicular 
to this plane ; and let the axis N S, of the earth, 
make an angle of 23° ^a' with this perpendicular ; 
then, if the earth move in the direction A, B, C, 
D, in such a manner that N S may always remain 
parallel to itself, and preserve the same angle 
with a 6, it will point Out the seasons of the year ; 
for, suppose a line to be drawn from the centre of 
the sun to the centre of the earth, it is evident 
that the ^un will be vertical to that part of the 
earth which is cut by this line. Now, when the 
earthiis in Libra £h,the sun will appear to be in 

* 3^e Fife. C. 
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Aries T) tbe days and nights will be equal ki 
both hemispheres, and the season a medium be- 
tween summer and winter ; the line dividing the 
dark and light hemispheres, passes through the 
two poles N and S, and, consequently, divides all 
the Parallels of latitude, as P R, into two equal 
parts; hence, the inhabitants of the whole face of 
4he eartti have their days and nights equaU viz. 
twelve hours each. While the" earth moves from 
Libra s& to Capricorn Vf , the north Pole N will 
become more and more enlightened, and the south 
pole S will be gradually involved in darkness ; 
consequently, the days in the northern hemisphere 
will continue to increase in length, and in tbe 
southern hemisphere they will decrease in the 
same proportion, all the parallels of latitude being 
unequally divided. When the earth has arrived 
at Capricorn vf , the sun will appear to -bB- m 
Cancer s, it will be summer to the inhabitants of 
the northern hemisphere, and winter to those io 
the southern ; the inhabitants at the north pole, 
and within the arctic circle, will have constant 
day, and those at the south pole, and within the 
antarctic circle, will have constant night While 
the earth moves from Capricorn vf to Aries y, 
the south pole will become more and more en* 
lightened ; consequently, the days in the southern 
hemisphere will increase in length, and in the 
northern hemisphere they will decrease. Whcm 
the earth has arrived at Aries T, the sun wilt 
appear to be in Libra i&, and the days and nights 
will again be equal all over the surface of the 
earth. Again, as the earth moves from Aries T 
towards Cancer ^, the light will gradually leftve 
the north pole and proceed to the south ; when 
the earth has arrived at Cancer ®, it will be 
summer to the inhabitants in the southern hemis* 
phere, and winter to those \u iVv^ i\ot^^xw\ ^^we. 
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iobibitants of the south pote (if any) wiil have 
continual d^j, those a| the north pole, constant 
iMgbt. — Li^stly, tvhile the earth moves from /Can* 
cer S5 to Capricorn vf , the sun will appear to 
move froffi Capricorn yp to Cancer ®, and the 
days in the northern hemispbere will be increas-^ 
iQg, while those in the southern will be diminish*? 
ing in length; and wlnle th6 earth moves froni 
Capricorn vi» to Cancer s; the sun will appeal? 
to move from Cancer ^ to Capricorn vj* ; th^ 
days in the nc^ihem beiyiispbere ,will then be de^ 
creasim, and those in the soulhern hemisphere 
tiicreasiog* In all situations the equator will be 
divided into two equal parts ; consequently, the 
days and nights at the equator are always equal. 
Thus^ the different seasons of the year are clearly 
accounted for by the inclination of the earth's 
axis to the plane of its orbit, combined with the 
parallel motion of this axis. 

282. The motion of the sun, moon, and stars^ 
from east to west every twenty-four hours, is only 
apparent, and is caused by the rotation of the 
earth on its. axis from west to east in twenty -font 
hours. This motion of the earth round its axis 
is called its diurnal or daily motion, and causes 
the regular return of day and night, and all the 
celestial appearances before mentioned. Perhaps 
the reader may think that we should be sensible 
of the diurnal rotation of the earth, if it really 
had any such motion. But it is no objection to 
the earth's rotation that we cannot perceive it. 
When we sail on smooth water we are scarcely 
sensible of the motion of the vessel, though it 
glides swiftly along. On the <;ontrary, objects on 
the shore, which are fixed and at rest, as houses, 
trees, &c. seem to move in a direction opposite to 
that of the vessel. Much less theu tca.^ n«^ \^ 
Me to perceive the constaut «.tA \wi\lwtfiv\»S3{^«^ 

7 
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pf SQcb an immense body as the eaitlf? w^^ 
meets no obstacles in its way to disturb its motion. 
Besidesv we are habituated to the diurnal nsM^tioo 
of the earth from our birth, and therefore. cannot 
be so sensible of it as we, should be of a new mo- 
tion. The earth, in its annual progress rourid^ 
sun, travels at the rate of sixty-eight thou«aikd 
railes in an hour ; and by its diurnal revolutiea, 
the inhabitants of the equator are carried rouod 
its axis one. thousand and forty-two miles in aa 
hour. 

. 283. The moon, being the nearest celestif^ 
body to the earth, and, next to the sun, the nios^ 
resplendent in appearance, has excited the atten- 
tion of astrononners in all ages, « 

284. The lunar month is of two sorts, Firsi 
periodical, or the time in which the moon finishes 
her course round the earth, and consists of twenty- 
seven days, seven hours, forty-three minutes, 
live seconds. Second, synodical, or the tim^ 
elapsed from new moon to new moon, and cod- 
sbts of twenty-nine days, twelve hours, fortyrfour 
minutes, three seconds. /. 

2B5. If the earth had no revolution round .the 
sun, or the sun had no apparent motion in die 
ecliptic, the periodical and synodical month would 
be the same ; but as this is not the case, the moi^ 
takes up a longer time to pass from one conjonc- 
tion to the next, than to describe its whole orjbJit; 
or, the time between one new moon and the ne^t 
is longer than the moon's periodical time. The 
moon revolves around the earth from west 4o 
east, and the sun apparently follows the same 
course. Now, at the new moon, or when the sun 
and moon are in conjunction, they both set out 
from the same place, to move the sam^ way 
round the earth ; but the moon moves much faster 
than the sun^ and consequeuU;} Yi\\\ oN^\\:d\&& \l^ 
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and then there will be another conjunction, or' 
new moon. If the san had no apparent motion 
in the ecliptic, the moon would reach the point of 
conjunction again, after it had gone once round in 
its orbit; but as the sun moves on in the ecliptic 
whilst the moon is going round, the moon must 
mof ie a^little more than once round before it comes 
into^ conjunction — Hence it is that the time be- 
tween one conjunction, and the next in succession, 
is something toore than the lime which the moon 
takes in going once through its orbit ; and this is 
the reason why a sytiodical month is longer than 
a periodica r one. 

286* The orbit of the moon is nearly elliptical, 
having the earth in one of its foci. The eccen- 
tricity of the ellipsis is very variable, the moon^s 
motions being disturbed by the action of the sun, 
are subject to many irregularities. 

287, The orbit of the moon is inclined to the 
ecliptic in an angle which is variable froni 5°, to 
5° 1 8', consequently is inclined in an angle of 5° 
9' at a medium. The motion of the moon^s nodes, 
or points where her orbit intersects the orbit of 
the earth, is westward, or contrary to the order 
of the signs ; this motion is also irregular, but 
by comparing togethier a great number of distant 
^observations, the mean annual retrograde motion 
h found to be about !9^ 19' 44", so that the nodes 
make a complete retrograde revolution from any 
point of the ecliptic to the same point again in 
about eighteen years, two hundred twenty-eight 
days, and six hours. 

288, The axis of the moon is almost perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the ecliptic ; the angle 
being 88° 17', consequently it has little or no va- 
riation of seasons. 

289, The moon turns on its «.^\a <^otCi ^^\v« 
junction to conjunction wilVi IW ^viti-i'vci \.^^;^* 
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sine days, twelve hours, forty-four minutes, three 
iecouds, which is exactly the time it takes to ^ 
round its orbit from new moon to new moon ; it 
therefore has the same ^de constantly turned to- 
wards the earth. This is subject however to a 
amati variation, called, The libration of the oiooo^ 
so that it tunis a little more of the one side of its 
Hm^o towards the earth, and sometimes a Kttk 
more of the other, arising from its uniform motion 
on its axis, and unequal motion in its orbit ; thii 
is called its libraiion in longitude. 

290. The moon likewise appears to have a ▼# 
cillating motion, which presents to our vieir 
sometimes more, and sometimes less of the spots 
on its surface towards each pole ; this arises from 
the axis of the moon making an angle of about 
1*^ 43' with a perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic ; and, as this axis maintains its paralld* 
ism during the moon's revolution round the Isartb^ 
it must necessarily change its situatton to an ob^ 
server on the earth; — this Ms called the moon^ 
libration in latitude. 

291. While the moon revolves round the ^rth 
in an elliptical orbit, it likewise accompanies the 
earth in its elliptical orbit round the sun ; by this 
compound motion its path is every where concave 
towards the sun. 

292. The moon like the planets shines entirely 
by light received from the sun, a part of which is 
reflected to the earth. As the sun can enlighten 
only one half of a spherical surface at once, it 
follows, that according to the situation of an ob» 
server, with respect to the illuminated part of the 
moon, he will see more or less of the light re* 
fleeted from its surface. At the conjunction 6r 
time of new moon, the moon is between the earfli 
and^ the sun, and consequently that side of the 

moon wbicb is never seen feom \\ve ^«t^ \% «!!- 
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lightened by the bod, and that side, which is con* 
frtantly turned towaids the earth, is in total dark- 
ness, except the light which is reflected from the 
earth, and .which we do not then perceive. Nor, 
as the mean motion of the moon in its orbit ex- 
ceeds the apparent motion of the sun by about 12^ 
1 r in a day, it follows that it may be seen, in cleas 
weather^ about two days after the conjunction ; it 
will be seen in the evening a little to the east of 
the sun, after he has descended below the western 
part of the horizon. The convex part of the moon 
will, be towards the west, and the horns or cusps 
pointing to the east, or if the observer live in 
north latitude, the horns will appear to the left 
hand. As the moon continues her motion east- 
ward, a greater part of the surface becomes en- 
lightened, and when 90° eastward of the sun, 
which will happen in about seven days and eight 
bour^ from the new moon, she will come to the 
meridian at six o'clock in the evening, having the 
appearance of a bright semicircle, being what i^ 
commonly called a half moon. Advancing still 
eastwardly, she will become more enlightened to- 
wards the eartbi and at the end of about fourteen 
and a half days, sh^ will come to the meridian at 
midnight, being diametrically opposite to the sun, 
and consequently will appear a complete circle, 
or be fuIL The earth is now between the sun 
and the moon, and that half of her surface which 
is constantly turned towards the earth is wholly 
illumiDated by the direct rays of the sun, while 
the other half is involved in darkness. The 
moon continuing her progress eastward, becomes 
deficient on ber western edge, and in about seven; 
and a third days from the full moon^ she is again^ 
within 90° of the sun, and, appears a semicircle^ 
with the convex side towaxdit^ VSci^ ^^T^.'S "bvwym^ 
still onward^ in the same due^VXoT^k^ ^^ ^^w«iS7\ 

1 * 
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on her western edge becooi^ greater, and rise ap^ 
pears a crescent, with the convex side tomed tOK 
wards the east, and her cusps or horns towatds 
the west, and in about fourteen and a half dajs 
from the full moon she has again overtaken the 
sun, this revolution being performed in tvren^ 
nine days, twelve hours, forty-four minutes^- and 
three seconds. Hence, from the new tath^fiill 
H^on, the phases are horned, half moon, and gilK 
bous ; and as the convex, or well defined side, of 
the moon, is always turned towards the sun,, thir 
horns or irregular side will always appear to the 
east, or on the left hand oyf the spectator in nortii 
latitude* From the full moon to the nest conjunct 
tion, the phases are gibbous, half mooned, aad 
iNNwed; the convex side of her face will appear 
to the east, and the horns or iiareg^tar side la ibe; 
west, or on the right hand of a spectator in. aortk 
latitude. 

293. As the full moons always bapp^i wh^i/ 
the moon is directly opposite to the sun, all the 
full moons in our winter happen when the nuMm. 
is north of the equinoctial* The moon, while Ae. 
passes from Aries to Libra, will be visible at 4he. 
north pole ; and invisible in her passage from Libra 
to Aries; consequently, at the north pole, there 
lira fortnight's moonlight, and darkness, by turasw 
The same phenomena will happen at the soutli 
pole during the sun's absence in our summer. 

294. If the earth, mooii, and sun, were all ia 
the same plane, there would be an eclipse of the 
sun at every new moo6, for then the moon is be* 
tween the earth and the sun ; and there would he 
an eclipse of the moon at every Aill moon^ at 
which time the earth is between the sun and the • 
jnoon. But as the orbit of the moon crosses the 

orJbit of the earth or tVie ec\\)pV\^^Vck^'«^^VV^"^^^^ 
pomU, called nodes, it \a ev\4««\. ^^^ ^^ ^emw«^ 
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ifrjnever ia the ecliptic, excfept she is in one of 
tbese nodes; at all other times she is above or 
below the orbit of the earth, and though the moon 
erosses these nodes every month, yet, if there 
diouM not be a new or full moon' near, or at that 
^m»\f there will be no eclipse. 

395* The moon's distance from the earth is 
stated in round numbers at two hundred and forty 
thousand miles from the centre of the earth — her 
mean distance is calculated to be two hundred 
tbirty<»six thousand, eight hundred and forty- 
•even— ^her iKameter at two thousand one hundred 
and forty-foar miles, and her magnitude abbut 
one fiftieth of the magnitiide of the earth* She 
travels at the rate of two thousand two hundred 
and seventy miles in an hour, round the earth, 
besides amending the earth in its annual journey 
sound the sun* 

296. Reasoning from observation and analogy, 
we suppose that the moon is a habitable globe. 
Her surface appears to be variegated with moun- 
tains and vallies, plains and oceiins, so that we 
may apply the term terraqueous to that sphere^ 
as well as to^^theeaKh, or any other of the pri- 
nuify planets of our system. 

297. As the moon illuminates the earth by a 
light reflected from the sun, she is reciprocally' 
enlightened, but in a much greater degree, by the 
earth, whose sur&ce is about thirteen times greater 
than that of the moon. If we suppose the reflecting 
powers of both suriaces to be equal, the earth will 
reflect thirteen times more light to the moon, 
than is received frofti it. Our earth exhibits the 
same phases tothe moon, that she does to the 
earth. To the inhabitants of the moon the earth 
appears to be the largest bodj iw lU^ wtiVs^w^N 
or about thirteen times asAavg^ ^o >Ja«av^'w^ ^^ 

mooa appeare to'us*- 
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298. Mars appears of a dusky rea . ccAowr, 
and though sometimes apparently as larg^ fs 
Venus, he never shines with so bri||iant a ligbt. 
This being the first planet beyond the orbit^of tbi( 
Earth, he exhibits to the spectator appearances 
different from Mercury and Venus. He is sptfot- 
times in conjunction with the sun, but was nef^ 
known to transit his disc ; and sometimes he f|p^ 
pears directly opposite to the 9un, and b see^^io 
the meridian at midnight. These appeai:a|ipfi9 
clearly show that Mars moves in an orbit m0i;| 
distant from the sun than that of the eaxtb 
Mars revolves on his axis in twenty-four hmvj^ 
and forty minutes; and his polar diameter^ 
to its equatorial, as fifteen to sixteen. The Jj^ 
dination of his orbit to the plane of the e< 
tic, is 1° 5V9 the place of his ascending 
being about 18° in Taurus. This planet rtii# 
vels round the sun at the rate of fifty-five t^ipi^ 
sand two hundred and twenty-three miles ,^er 
hour. ,^- 

299. The planets, or asteroids, whose orbits ai^ 
included between those of Mars and Jupiter, ^weii^ 
discovered in the following order. « 

300. I.Ceres. On the Ist of January, 1801, 3|^ 
Piazzi, astronomer royal, at Palermo, discover<^ 
a new planet between the orbits of.Mars aDjt 
Jupiter, generally called Ceres Ferdinandia from 
the island in which it was discovered ; and Fei^ 
dinand the fourth, King of the two^Sicilies. ' Tlie 
elements of the theory of this planet arc imp^ 
fectly known. It appears like a star of the eighth 
magnitude, and consequently is invisible to the 
naked eye.* . ,» 

^ 301. 2. Pallas was discovered by Dr. Olbers, pf 
Bremen^ March 28, 1802.f 

*' See Table, page eo. -^ \V\^- 
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302* 3. Jano Was discovered September Ist, 
1804, by M. Harding, of Lilienthal, in the duchy of 
Bremen. 

303. 4. On the 29th of March, 1807, Dr. Olbera 
discovered a fourth new planet, called Vesta. Its 
size appears like a star of the fifth magnitude. 

304. Jupiter is the lai^est of all the planets, 
and, notwithstanding liis great distance from the 
sun and the earth, he appears to the naked eye 
almost as large as Venus, though his light is less 
brilliant. Jupiter, when in opposition to the sun, 
is much nearer t6 the earth, than he* is a little 
before and after his conjunction with the sun; 
hence, at the time of opposition, he appears larger 
and more luminous tlian at other times. When 
ttie longitude of Jupiter is less than that of the 
stin, he will be a morning star, and appear in the 
cast oefore the sun rises ; but when bis longitude 
is greater than the sun's, he will appear in the west 
after the sun sets. 

305. Jupiter revolves on his axis in nine hours, 
fifty-six minutes, which is the length of his day ; 
but as his axis is nearly perpendicular to the plane 
6f his orbit, he has no diversity of seasons. This 
planet is surrounded by faint substances called 
belts or zones, which, from their frequent change 
in number and situation, are supposed to consist 
of clouds. 

306. The inclination of the orbit of Jupiter to 
the plane of the ecliptic, is 1° 18' 56', and the 
place of his Ascending node, is 8^ in Cancer. He 
moves in his orbit at the rate of twenty-nine thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-four miles per 
hour. On account of the great magnitude of 
Jupiter, and his rapid rotation on his axis, he is 
more flattened at the poles, than tbe earth. 

307. Jupiter is attended bv fowt ^a!L^\\«^ «^ 
WOODS, each of which revo\\e^ towtvo^ vivsw \w >^^ 
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came mamier as the moon revolves around oar 
earth* The times of their periodical revolatiotti 
round thetr primary plaint, and their respeotive 
distances from his tentre, are given in the folkiW* 
ing table, - ? 

Dist&nce from\Distance: fi<m 
Jupiter in JSnr 
glish miles. 



Satellites. 

I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 



Periodical revolution. 

D. H. M. S. 

1 18 27 33 

3 13 13 42 

7 3 42 33 

16 16 32 18 



Jupiter in semi 
diameters. 

6 67 

9 00 
14 38 
25 30 



J .«' 



I 



25^511 I 
400,810 1( 
640,4(ir^^ 

1,126,9SP'^* 



308. The satellites of Jupiter are invisible l4 
the naked eye. They were discovered by Gafilei^, 
the inventor of telescopes, in the year 1610. TBh 
was an important discovery ; for as the sateliH^ 
revolve around Jupiter in the same directioti lili 
which he revolves round the sun, they are firi^ 
quently eclipsed by his shadow, and aflR>rd«ilk 
excellent method of finding the true longitude of 
places on land. To these eclipses we also oWt 
the discovery of the progressive motion of ligb^ 
which is found to travel from the sun to the earth, 
in eight minutes, thirteen seconds. 

309. The first of Jupiter's satellites is the moil 
important, on account of its numerous ecHpa^ 
The times of the eclipses of the satellites of JufMl* 
ter are calculated for the meridian of Greemrkrh', 
and inserted in the third page of the NautitlJ 
Almanack for every month, and their configdrir 
tion, or appearances with respect to Jupiter, are 
to be found in the twelfth page of the swOiA 
work. As the earth turns on its axis at the rate 
of fifteen degrees in an hour, or one degree 4h 
four minutes of time, a person, one<iegree wei^ 
ward of Greenwich, will observe the emersion - or 
immersion of any one of the, four satellites io€ 
Jupiter four minutes later than the time mentiooefd 
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^n the Nauticsd Almanack ; and if be be one de- 
gree eastward of Greenwicb, he will see the 
eclipse four minutes sooner than the time at Green-* 
wich. These eclipses must he observed with a 
good telescope, and a pendulum clock that beats 
seconds or half seconds. 

310. Saturn shines with a pale, feeble light, 
being the farthest from the sun of any planet that 
is distinctly visible without the aid of a telescope. 
His disc is crossed by zones or belts like those of 
Jupiter. The inclination of the orbit of Saturn 
to the ecliptic is about ^'^ 29' 50'\ and the place 
of his ascending node, about 21° in Cancer. Sat- 
urn proceeds in his orbit, at the rate of twenty- 
two thousand and seventy 'two miles per hour. 
The equatorial diameter of Saturn is to the polar 
diameter as eleven to ten. Saturn is attended 
by seven satellites. 

311. The ring of Saturn is a broad and opaque 
circular arch, surrounding the body of the planet, 
without touching it, like the wooden horizon of 
^n artificial globe. Dr. Herschel says that this 
ring is really composed of two concentric rings. 
The breadth of the ring is about twenty-one 
thousand miles, and the space between it and the 
body of the planet is supposed to be equal to its 
breadth. Of its use to the inhabitants of Saturn, 
we are ignorant, though the most probable con- 
jecture is, that it reflects the light of the sun, and 
assists in illuminating and warming that distant 
planet. 

312. The ring of Saturn revolves round the 
axis of Saturn, and in a plane coincident with the 
plane of his equator, in ten hours, thirty-two min- 
utes, five and a quarter seconds. The ring being 
a circle, appears elliptical, from its oblique posi- 
tion; and it appears most open wh^w ^^l>\t:<^% 
longitude ia about 2 signs Xl de^^^%^ ^^ ^ iv^js^ 
7 degrees. 
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313. Herschel, or the Georgidm Sklus^ is the 
remotest of all thekn6wn pianets belonging to die 
«olar system, and was discovered by Dr. Herchel, 
at Bath, in England, on the 13tii of March, 1781« 
This planet is called Ournaus by the Royal 
Prussian Academy, and by some others, because 
the other planets are named from sach of the 
heathen Deities as were relatives, llits planet^ 
when viewed through ar telescope of small magni' 
fying power, appears like a star of between the 
sixth and seventh magnitude. It may be seen 
by a good eye without a telescope, in a fine clear 
night when the moon is not above the horizon. 
The Georgium Sidus is attended by six satellites, 
which were all discovered by Dr. Herschei. 
Their orbits are said to be nearly perpendicular 
to the ecliptic, and what is still more singnlar, 
their revolutions are performed round their pri« 
mary, in a retrograde order, or contrary to the 
order of the signs. 

314. Though the primary planets already de- 
scribed, and their satellites, are considered as th^ 
regular bodies which form the solar system, yet 
that system is sometimes visited by other foodies 
called Comets^ which are supposed to move roun 
the sun in elliptical, and very eccentric orbits, 80 
that they become invisible in their aphelion. 
Their theory is very imperfect. Sir Isaac New- 
ton observes that comets are compact, solid, and 
durable bodies, which move in very oblique and 
eccentric orbits, with the greatest freedom, and 
preserve their motions for an exceeding long time, 
even when moving contrary to the course of the 
planets. Their tail is a very subtle, attenuated 
vapour, emitted by the head or nucleus of the 
comet, ignited or intensely heated by the sun. 
This tail is always opposite to the sun, and when 
*een in different directions ttorci \5cv^ e»\>Jc\^ ^^^'^ 
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diBerent appearances and names to the same 
comet. Comets are very numerous — upwards of 
four hundred and fifty are supposed to have vis* 
ited, or to belong to our system. 

315. Concerning eclipses of the sun and moon, 
it may be further observed.* The dark part of 
the rQoon's shadow is called the umbra, and the 
lighter part the penumbra. Eclipses are, under 
particular circumstances of situation to a spectator 
on the earth, invisible, visible, partial, annular, and 
total. 

316. An eclipse of the sun begins on the west- 
ern side of the disc, and ends on the eastern ; and 
an eclipse of the moon begins on the eastern side 
of her disc, and ends on the western. 

317. The average number of eclipses in a year 
IS four, two of the sun, and two of the moon; and 
as the sun and moon are as long below the earth 
as they are above it, the average number of visible 
eclipses in a year is two, one of the sun, and one 
of the moon. The lunar eclipse frequently hap- 
pens a fortnight after the solar one, or the solar 
one a fortnight after the lunar one. The most 
general number of eclipses in any year is four ; 
there are sometimes six eclipses in a year, but 
there cannot be more than seven, nor less than 
two, 

318. The ecliptic limits of the sun are greater 
than those of the moon ; and hence there will be 
more solar than lunar eclipses, in nearly the ratio 
of three to two ; but more lunar than solar eclipses 
are visible, because a lunar eclipse is visible to a 
whole hemisphere at once ; whereas a solar eclipse 
is visible only to a part of a hemisphere. 

319. A tide is that motion of the water in the 
seas and rivers by which they are found to rise 

♦ Vide De&Dit'ions, %l^,<)^. 
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and fall in a regular succefision, and this flowing 
and ebbing is caused by the attraction of tbe sun 
and moon. They ebb and flow twice in twen^<' 
four hours* 

320. Tbe parts of the earth directly under the 
moon, or when the moon is in their zeni^, and 
those diametrically opposite to them^ or imder the 
nadir, will have high water at the same tinie.^ 

33 1. Those parts of the earth which are W 
from tbe places which have the moon in tbe ze» 
ntth, have at the saine time ebb, or low waten 

322* The tides are greater than ordiiiiiry twice 
in every month, viz. at the times of the b^^w and 
full moon ; and these are called spring tides^ 

323. The tides are less than ordinary twice is 
every month, that is, about the time of the first 
and last quarters of the moon ; and these are 
called neap tides. 

324. When the moon is nearest to the earth, 
the tides increase more ki similar circmnetances 
than at other times. 

325 The spring tides are greates a short time 
before the vernal equinox, and after the autuomai 
equinox, than at any other time in the year. 

326. Lakes are not subject to tides, and small 
inland seas are also little afiected by them ; they 
are also inconsiderable in high northern or south- 
ern latitudes. 

327. The time of the tides, happening in par- 
ticular places, and their he^ht, may be very 
different, according to the situation of those 
places. For the motion of the tides is propagated 
swifter in the open sea, and slower through chan- 
nels or shallow places ; and being retarded by 
such impediments, the tides cannot rise so high 
as wliere the waters have free m\d ample liberty 
ofaction* 
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338. The morning tides differ generally id 
tbeir rise from the evening tide. In winter the 
morning tides are highest, and -in summer tbd 
eTenins tides. The new and full moon spring 
tides nse to different h^ghts. Tlie tides loUow 
the course of the moon, i. e. from east to west^ 
where they meet with no impediment. 

329. Theory of tides. The earth is demonstrably 
within the sphere o( the attracticm of the sun and 
moon. Were the terraqueous globe entirely free 
from tbeir influence, the ocean, being equally 
attracted an all sides towards the centre, would 
continue in a state of perfect stagnation, and 
would n(Mther ebb nor flow. But as the case is 
otherwise it .must be a&cted by the attraction 
of the two great luminaries, and rise higher ia 
those places where its gravity^ or tendency to the 
centre of the eartli^ k most diminished. This 
being premised, let us consider the globe of the 
earth, as covered with a deep sea ; it wUl then 
ioHow that by die yielding of the fldbd to the lunar 
attraction, the earth will assume the form of a 
spheroid, whose longest diameter, if prolonged, 
would pass through the moon ; that is, wherever 
the moon is vertical, she will not only raise the 
water under her towards the zenith, but also at 
the same time in the nadir or opposite point. 
She raises the water in the former, because the 
fluid there is nearly four thousand miles nearer to 
her attractive power^ than to the centre of the 
earth; it therefore gravitates less, and becomes 
lighter than in those parts which may be deseiibed 
as lying in a line passing^through the centre of 
the world at rt^t angles, with one supposed to 
be drawn perpendicularly to it from the zenith, 
as A D ;* the waters of course press tQwacd<& 

* See T\^. 5. 
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the zenithj or part under the moon, where they 
form an accumulation or swell of the sea. Now, 
as the earth and waters gravitate towards the 
moon, it will follow that the parts of water nearer 
to the moon than the earth, will rise into the 
zenith, whereas the parts of the water that are 
farther from the moon than the earth, will be 
less attracted, and flow into the nadir ; by which 
means tides are raised in the zenith and nadir at 
the same time. 

330. Demonstration. Because the power of 
gravity decreases as the squares of the distances 
increase.* Suppose the earth to be entirely 
covered with a fluid as A 6 Z, C D, Q N, and 
the sun and moon to have no effect upon them, it 
is evident that all the particles, being equally 
attracted towards the centre of the earth O, wouM 
form an exact spherical surface, except that by 
the revolution of the earth on its axis; the attrac- 
tion from B towards O, and from O to the oppo- 
site point, being the equatorial parts, wodld bis a 
little diminished by the centrifugal force. Let 
the moon at M now exert her influence on the 
water ; then, because the power of attraction 
decreases as the squares of the distance increase, 
those parts will be most attracted which are near- 
est to the moon, and their tendency towards 
will be diminished ; the waters at Z B will there- 
fore rise, and at Z, which is nearest the mooo, 
they will be highest. At the same time the 
waters in the nadir at N are elevated in a similar 
manner. The waters at A B Z C D, being more 
attracted by the moon than the central parts at O, 
and the central parts more attracted then the sur- 
face at N, the opposite part of the earth, the dis- 
tance between the centre of the earth, and the 
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surface of the water under the zenith and nadir 
will be increased. For let three bodies Z O M 
be equally attracted by M^ then it will follow, 
that they will all move equally fast towards M, 
and their mutual distances will continue the 
same, but if the bodies are unequally attracted, 
the body which is most attracted will move the • 
festest, and its distance from the other bodies wiir 
be increased. Kow, by the law of gravitation 
M will attract Z more strongly than Tt does O, 
by which means the distance between Z and O 
will be increased ; in like manner O will be more 
itrbngly attracted than N, by which means the 
distance between O and N will be increased. 
Now suppose a number of bodies, A B Z C D F 
N E, placed round O to be attracted by M, the 
parts Z and N will have their distances increased, 
while the parts at A D will not recede from eacb 
other, but will rather approach nearer to O, by 
the oblique attraction of M. Hence, if the whole 
earth were composed of similar bodies to A B Z 
C D F N E, and to be similarly attracted by M, 
the section of the earth, formed by a plane passing 
through the centre of the earth, and the moon 
could be a figure resembling an ellipsis, having 
its larger axis Z N, directed towards the moon, 
and its shorter axis A D in the horizon. The 
figure of the earth, therefore, would be an oblong 
spheroid, having its larger axis directed towards 
the moon ; consequently, it will be high water in 
the zenith and nadir, and low water in the horit^ 
zon, or line A D, at the same time ; and as the 
earth turns round on its axis from the moon, ta> 
the moon again, in about twenty-four hours, forty? 
eight minutes, there will be two tides of flood 
and two of ebb in that time, agreeably to exgc:^ 
rience. 
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331* The time of high water is not precisely at 
the time of the moon^s coming to the meridiaa, 
but about an hour after ; for the moon acts with 
some force aft^r she has passed the meridian, and 
by that means adds to the libratory, or waving 
motion, which the waters had acquired when she 
was on the meridian. 

332. In the foregoing obsenrations and demon- 
stration, the influence of the moon has only been 
considered. The attractive power of the sun on 
the waters is also great, but not equal to that of 
the mood. It is computed that the moon^s at- 
traction on the sea is about four times as great as 
the sun^s. The highest tides are occasioned b; 
the combination of the solar and lunar influences, 
at the times of the new and full moon. 

333. After this imperfect survey of the heav- 
ens, and of the portion of the universe to which 
we belong, we cannot but feel the force of Dr. 
Young^s assertion, ^'An undevout astronomer 
is mad.'' To the Epicureans of the Jloman 
and Grecian schools, who taught the impious 
doctrine that creation was the production of blind 
and undesigning chance, Cicero opposed unan- 
swerable arguments drawn from ethical and phi- 
losophical observations on the natural world, and 
the phenomena which he beheld in the all-sur- 
rounding heavens. To the Atheist of the present 
day, let me earnestly recommend an attentive 
perusal of the Roman moralist's second book on 
the Nature of the Gods. '^ Is he," says that 
illustrious author, ^' worthy to be called a man, 
who attributes to chance, not to an intelligent cause, 
the constant motions of the celestial bodies ; the 
regular courses of the stars ; the agreeable pro- 
portion and connexion of all things, conducted zvith 
so much reason^ thai our reason itself \s Cos( in the 
inquiry ? Wbett we see ^moxi-a \s\"a.OKav^^ \s!iw\\\s5^ 
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artificially^ do we doubt whether they are the pro- 
ductions of reason? And when we behold the 
heavens moving with a prodigious celerity, and 
causing an annual succession of the different sea- 
sons of the year, which vivify and preserve all 
things, can we doubt that this world is directed, 
I will not say only hy reason, but by reason most 
EXCELLENT AND DIVINE. For, in short, there is 
no need to seek after proofs ; — we need only con- 
template the beauty of those objects, which, we 
assert, are created and organized by a Divine 
Providence." 



PROBJ.EMS, &c. 

\ 

jThe skeleton of a plain chart, which I have in- 
troduced in this work, is designed to r^eader ibt 
various circles, parallels, zmies, &c* &miliar to 
learners, by inspection. It will also be an esLSj^ 
instructive, and entertaining exercise, to lay down 
places on it acqprding to their situation on the 
globe* By frequently performing the following 
problems, the young geographer will not only ac- 
quire an accurate knowledge of the relative sites^ 
of different countries, cities, &c. and of the dis- 
tances between them, but he will, by filling up his- 
riceleton map, have the pleasure of seeing them 
delineated on a production of his own ingenuity 
and labour. This map comprises the degrees of 
longitude as high as 90, on each side of the first 
meridian, and all the degrees of latitude, from pole 
to pole. 

PROBLEM I. (For the Skeleton map.) 

The latitude and longitude of a place being gi'wenj 
to lay it down on the skeleton map* 

Rule. Lay a ruler across the map, on the de- 
gree of given latitude found in one of the sides, 
Uien, from the nearest meridian to the given lon- 
gitude, set off with the compasses as many degrees 
from that meridian, as the longitude^ is over the 
number of degrees through which the meridian 
runs, keeping the compasses close to the ruler — 
then, one foot being on the meridian line, under 
the other foot will be tt\e «\\M^\.\o\i x^o^vted* — 
The odd degrees may \>q lik^n i^tom ^^ %^<^^. 
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Thus, I wish to lay down the city of Peters- 
burgh. On looking into the table, I find its lati- 
tude to be 59^ 56' north, and its longitude 30"" 19' 
east. I lay a ruler across the map just under the 
figure 60 in the side of the map, and in north 
latitude. On observing the top of the map, I see 
a meridian line running through the 30th° of east 
longitude, consequently the place of Petersburgh 
is close to the point where the meridian and the ru- 
ler intersect each other. If the longitude had been 
in any number of degrees between 30 and 40, for 
instance 35°, I should have extended my com- 
passes 5 degrees taken from the scale, and setting 
one foot of them in the meridian 30 close to the "^ 
ruler's edge, the other foot kept also close to the 
edge of the ruler, would have jhewn the point of 
situation. This example will serve for any other 
place, always observing to take the nearest me- 
ridian whose number is less than the longitude 
given. 

PROBLEM II. 

The latitude and longitude of a place being giveny 
to find it on a map, on a plain^ or mercator^s 
projection. 

Rule. Lay a ruler across the given latitude ^ 
observe in the top of the map the nearest merid- 
ian to the given longitude. If a meridian run 
through the given degree, the place will be found 
in the point where the meridian and ruler inter- 
sect each other. Thus Petersburgh baling 30*^ 
19' of longitude, and 59'' 56' latitude, it will be 
seen just in the point of intersection. If the loa- 

f;itude had been 34°, the 4° should have been takea 
rom the scale, then one foot being set close to the 
edge of the ruler on the meridiau at 30°^ tVsft. ^VfcsRx. 
would have extended to the Oa«.\A»fc^ \^q^\^^* 
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FBOBLEM III* 



To find the latitude and longitude of a place^ on a 
plain, or mercator^s chart or map* 

Rule. Lay a ruler over the place, dhrectly 
across the map, and you will fiud its latitude iq 
degrees and minutes in the side row of figures y 
then lay the ruler over the place, up and down the 
map, and in the top or bottom row of figures, or 
on the equator, you will find the longitude. 

To solve the foregoing problem on a map, on a 
globular projection-:— observe. 

To find the latitude of a place, measure its dis* 
tance from the nearest parallel of latitude, with 
the compasses, if in north latitude from the next 
parallel below^ io south latitude eAone k— thea^ 
from the termination of that parallel in the side 
row of figures, measure, with the same extent, the 
number of degrees from it, which, added to the 
number of degrees at the termination of the par- 
allel, will give the latitude required. Then, with 
the compasses, measure the distance of the pldce 
from the nearest meridian, to the left, if in east ;. 
and to the right, if in west longitude, and see on 
the scale, or any graduated circle, how many de- 
grees that extent of compasses includes — that num- 
ber of degrees added to the number of degrees 
through which the meridiao passes will give the 
longitude required. 



PROBLEM IV. 



To find the distance between two places on a map*. 

Set one foot of the compas8e» on one of the 

places, and extend the other foot until it reach 

the second given place — apply the compasses, 

wM this extent, to any scale of de?,vee% ow lV\<i 

ojap, and the number of degrees xucVuAediXi^Vwe^^ 

^e feet at the compasses, mu\t\p\\ed b^ ^^^ ^*^Vl 
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give the distance in geogra[riiica1, or by 69i ia 
English miles : on some maps there are scales of 
miles, convenient for use without calculation. If 
the places be too far apart for the feet of the com- 
passes to reach them, a piece of string or narrow 
tape, extended from the one to the other, and 
then applied to the scale on the equator, or any 
other extensive scale, will shew the distance in 
degrees. 

PROBLEM v.* 

7%e difference of longitude between two places 
being given^ to find the difference of time at any 
given hour, 

RuLB« Multiply the difference by 4, and divide 
the product by 60. 

The sun pastes through 4 degrees of longitude 
in 1 minute of time. 

Required the time at Petersburgh, London, 
Paris, Calcutta, and the most westerly part of 
South America, when it is noon at Boston. 

Boston 7l» W. 
Petersburgh 30« £. 

101 difference. 
4 

60|404|6b.44*. 

360 

44 

Petersburgh being east of Boston, the time at 
that place is past noon. If the problem be re- 
versed, the time at Boston will be before noon. 

N. B. If the longitudes be of different names, 
and when added together produce a larger sum 
than 180^, deduct that sum from 360° and proceed 
with the remainder for the true difference — for 
instance, 

* To £nd the difference o£ Von^Muaa >a^v«W6. vw^ ^^^^^-. 
see pr<^lem VIIL pag« 92. 
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Problems performed by the Terrestrial Globe. 

PROBLEM I. 

To find the latitude of any given place* 

Rule. 6ring the given place to that part of the 
brass meridian which is numbered from the equa- 
tor towards the poles ; the degree above the place 
is the latitude. If the place be on the north side 
of the equiator, the latitude is north ; if it be oa 
the south side, the latitude is south. 

On small globes the latitude of a place cannot 
be found nearer than to about a quarter of a de- 
gree. Each degree of the brass meridian on the 
largest globes is generally divided into three equal 
parts, each part containing twenty geographical 
miles ; on such globes the latitude may be found 
to 10'. 

Examples. 1. What is the latitude of Edinburgh ? 

Answer. BQ"^ north. 

2. Required the latitude of the following 
places ; 

Amsterdam Florence PhUadel^hVa 
Archangel Gibraltar QueViee 

Barcelona Hamburgh R\o 3a\vevt^ 
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PROBLEM If'. 



To find all those places which have the same lati" 

tude as any given place. 

Rule. Bring the given place to that part of the 
brass meridian which is numbered from the equa- 
tor towards the poles, and observe its latitude ; 
turn the globe round, and all places passing under 
the observed latitude are those required. 

Example* What places have the same or nearly 
the same latitude as Madrid ? 

Ansvser. Minorca, Naples, Constantinople, Sa- 
marcand, Philadelphia, &c« 

PROBLEM III. 

To find the longitude of any place* 

Rule. Bring the given place to the brass me- 
ridian, the number of degrees on the equator, 
reckoning from ' the meridian passing through 
London to the brass meridian, is the longitude. 
If the place lie to the right hand of the meridian 
passing through London, the longitude is east ; 
if to the left hand, the longitude is west./ 

Examples. 1. What is the longitude of Peters- 
burgh ? 

Answer. 30i° east. 

"2. What is the longitude of Philadelphia ? 

Answer. 75i° west. 

3. Required the longitude of the following 
places : 

Aberdeen Civita Vecchia Lisbon 
Alexandria Constantinople Madras 

4. What is the greatest longitude a place can 
have ? 
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PROBLEM IV. 

To find all those places that have the same longi^^ 

tuae as a ^iten place* 

Rule. Bring the given place to the brass me- 
ridian, then all places under the same edge of 
the meridian from pole to pole have the same 
longitude. 

All people situated under the same meridiah, 
from ee"" 28' north latitude to 66'' 28' south lati- 
tude, have noon at the same time ; or, if it be one, 
two, three, or any number of hours before or af- 
ter noon vrith one particular place, it will be the 
same hour with every other place situated under 
the same meridian. 

Examples. 1. What places have the same, or 
nearly the same longitude as Stockholm ? 

Answer. Dantzic, Presburgh, Tarento, the Cape 
of Good Hope, &c. 

2. What places have the same longitude as 
Alexandria ? 

3. When it is ten o^clock in the evening at 
London, what inhabitants of the earth have the 
same hour? 

PROBLEM V. 

i 
To find the latitude and longitude kf any place m 

Rule. Bring the given place to that part of 
the brass meridian which is numbered from the 
equator towards the poles ; the degree above the 
place is the latitude, and the degree on the equa- 
tor, cut by the brass meridian, is the longitude. 

This problem is only an exercise of the first 
and third. 
Uxamples. 1. What are the AaWlwde ^xviSl \o\v^- 
iude of St. Petersbui^h? 
.^mwer. JLatitude 60° N.loBgitu«Le ^^V* ^» 
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3. Required- the latitudes and longitudes of the 
following places : 

Acapulco Cusco Leith 

Aleppo Copenhagen Lizard Point. 

Algiers Durazzo Lubec 

PROBLEM VI. 

To find any place on the glohe^ having the lati* 
iude and longitude of that place given* 

Rule. Find the longitude of the given place 
on the ecpiator, and bring it to that part of the 
brass meridian which is numbered from the equa- 
tor towards the poles ; thtn, under the given lati- 
tude, on the brass meridian, you will find the 
place required. 

Examples » 1. What place has 15H^ east longi- 
tude, and 34° south latitude. 

Answer. Botany Bay. 

2. What places have the following latitudes and 
longitudes ? 

LaiittAdes, Longitudea, 

19° 26' N. lOO*' 6' W, 



LaHtuda, Longitudes, 

S(y> & N. d« 54' W. 

48 12 N. 16 16 B. 

55 58 N. 3 12 W. 



59 56 N. «0 19 E. 

13 S. 77 55 W. 



PROBLEM VII. 

To find the difference of laliltule between any two 

places. 

Rule. Find the latitudes of both the places (by 
Prob. I.) Then, if the latitudes be both north 
or both south, subtract the less latitude from the 
greater, and the remainder will be the difference 
of latitude : but, if the latitudes be one north and 
the other south, add them together, and their sum 
will be the difference of latitude. 

Examples. 1. What ia iVie d\S^\cw:.«i ^^^^ai«J!Q^^ 
ibe^ireeii Philadelphia and S\.. Yt,\.et^M\v^'^^ 
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Answer, 30 degrees. 

2. What is the difference Of latitude between 
Madrid and Buenos Ayres ? , - 

Answer^ 15 degrees. 

3. Required the difference of latitude between 
the xfoUowiog places : 

London and Rome. Alexandria and thq Cape 

Delhi &: Cape Comorin. pf Good Hope. 
Vera Cruz and Cape Pekin and Lima* 
Horn. 

4. What two places on the globe have the 
greatest difference of latitude ? 

PROBLEM VIII. 

To find the difference of longitude between any 

two places* 

Rule. Find the longitudes of both the places 
(by Prob. III.) then, if the longitudes be both 
east or both west, subtract the less longitude^ 
from the greater, and the remainder will be the 
difference of longitude : but, if the longitudes be 
one east and the other west, add them together, 
and their sum will be the difference of longitude. 

When this sum exceeds 180 degrees, take it 
from 360, and the remainder will be the differ* 
ence of longitude. 

Examples. 1. What is the difference of longi- 
tude between Barbadoes and Cape Verd ? 

Answer. 41° 48' 

2. What is the difference of longitude between 
Buenos Ayres and the Cape of Good Hope ? 

Answer. 76° 50'. 

3. Required the difference of longitude be- 
tween the following places. 

Vera Cruz Sz Canton. Constantinople &; Batavia.. 
Bci^en and Bombay • Bermvid^is UWwA «iA \A- 
Oolumbo and Mexico. and of ^\\odie%» 
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4. What 18 the greatest difference of longitude 
comprehended between two places ? ^-/^ 

PROBLEBf IX. 

7b find the distance between any two places* 

Rule. The shortest distance between any two 
places on the earth, is an arch of a great circle 
contained between the two places. Therefore, 
lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude 
over the two places, so that the division marked 
O may be one of the places, the degrees on 
the quadrant comprehended between the two 
places will give their distance ; and if these der 
grees be multiplied by 60, the product will give 
tiie distance in geographical miles ; or multiply 
the degrees by 69 i, and the product will give the 
distance in English miles. 

Or, Take the distance between the two places 
with a pair of compasses, and apply that distance 
to the equator, whidh will shew how many de- 
grees it contains. 

If the distance between the two places should 
exceed the length of the quadrant, stretch a piece 
of thread over the two places, and mark their 
distance; the extent of thread between these 
marks, applied to the equator, from the meridian 
of London, will shew the number bf degrees be- 
tween the two places. 
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A Table of the nunAer of Geographical and En- 
glish miles which make a degree in any given 
parallel of latitude.* 



Deg. Geog. 


English 


Lot. 



MUes, 


Miles 


60,00 


69,07 


1 


59,99 


69,06 


2 


59,96 


69,03 


3 


59,92 


68,97 


4 


59,85 


68,90 


5 


59,77 


68,81 


6 


59,67 


68,62 


7 


59,55 


68,48 


8 


59,42 


68,31 


9 


59,26 


68,15 


10 


59,09 


67,95 


11 


58,89 


67,73 


12 


58,69 


67,48 


13 


58,46 


67,21 


14 


58,22 


66,95 


15 


57,95 


66,65 


16 


57,67 


66,31 


17 


57,38 


65,98- 


18 


57*06 


65,62 


19 


56,73 


65,24 


20 


56,38 


64,84 


21 


56,01 


64,42 


22 


55,63 


63,97 


23 


55,23 


63,51 


24 


54,81 


63,03 


25 


54,38 


62,53 


26 


53,93 


62,02 


27 


53,46 


61,48 


28 


52,97 60,93 


29 


52,48 60,35 


30 


51,96 


i 59,75 1 



Deg. 
Lot. 



31 
32 
32 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 



Geog, 
Miles. 



51,43 
50,88 
50,32 
49,74 
49,15 
48,54 
47,92 
47,28 
46,63 
45,90 
45,28 
44,59 
43,88 
43,16 
42,43 
41,68 
40,92 
40,15 
39,36 
38,57 
37,76 
36,94 
36,11 
35,27 
34,41 
33,55 
32,68 
31,79 
30,90 
30,00 



English 
Miles. 



59,13 
58,51 
57,87 
57,20 
56,51 
55,81 
55,10 
54,37 
53,62 
52,85 
52,07 
51,27 
50,46 
49,63 
48,78 
47,93 
47,06 
46,16 
45,26 
44,35 
43,42 
42,48 
41,53 
40,56 
39,58 
38,58 
37,58 
36,57 
35,54 
34,50 



Deg.[Gtog, 

Lai, Miles, 



61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 



Length of a degree 69,07 



29,09 
28,17 
27,24 
26,30 
25,36 
24,40 
23^45 
22^48 
21,51 
20,52 
19,53 
18,54 
17,54 
16,54 
15,53 
14,52 
13,50 
12,48 
11,45 
10,42 
9,38 
8,35 
7,31 
6,27 
5,22 
4,18 
3,14 
2,09 
1,05 
0,00 
English 



Eng, 
Miles, 



33,45 

32,40 

31,33 

30,24 

29,15 

28,06 

26,96 

25,85 

24,73 

23,60 

22,47 

21,32 

20,17 

19,02 

17,86 

16,70 

15,52 

14,35 

13,17 

11,98 

10.79 

9,59 

8,41 

7,21 

6,00 

4,81 

3,61 

2,41 

1,21 

0,00 

miles. 



* For the principle on which this table is constructed, see 
Keith'^s Trigonometry, page 249. 
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Examples. 1. What is the shortest distance 
between London and Botany Bay ? 



154 distance in degrees. 
60 

9240 geographical miles. 



154 distance in degrees. 
69 1-2 



77 
1386 
924 



10703 English miles. 

2. What is the direct distance between London 
and Jamaica, in geographical and in English 
miles ? 

3. What is the extent of Europe in English 
miles, from cape Matapan in the Morea, latitude 
36"" 35' N. to the North Cape in Lapland, latitude 
7 i ° 30' N. ? The places being situated nearly due 
north and south. 

4. What is the extent of south America from 
cape Blanco in the west, to cape St. Rouge in the 
east? 

PROBLEM X. 

Oiven the latitude of a place and its distance from 
a given placSj to find that place whereof the lai- 
itude is given. 

Rule. If the distance be given in English or 
geographical miles, turn them into degrees by di- 
viding by 69^ for English miles, or 60 for geo- 
graphical miles ; then put that part of the gradu- 
ated edge of the quadrant of altitude which is 
marked O, upon the given place, and move the 
other end eastward or westward (according as 
the required place lies to the east or west of the 
given place) till the degrees of distance cut the 
given parallel of latitude ; under the point of in- 
tersection you will find the place sought. 

Ovj having reduced \V\g viv\\^"& *vc\^ ^^'^^^'^^ 
take ibe same number ot de^x^e^ l^wsv '^iofc ^'q^^- 
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tor with a pair of compasses, and with one foot 
of the compasses in the given place, as a centre, 
and this extent of degrees, describe a circle on 
the globe ; turn the globe till this circle falls un- 
der the given latitude in the brass meridian, and 
you will find the place required. 

Examples. 1. A place in latitude 60^ N. is 
1320^ English miles from London, and it is situ- 
ated in E. longitude ; required the place ? 

Answer. Divide 15^i miles by 69i miles, or, 
which is the same thing, 2641 half miles by 139 
half miles, the quotient will give 19 degrees; 
hence the required place is Petersbui^h. 

2. A place in latitude 32i° N. is 1350 geo- 

fraphical miles from London, and is situated in 
i^, longitude ; required the place ? 
Answer. Divide 1350 by 60, the quotient is 
22® 30', or 22i degrees ; hence the required place 
is the west point of the island of Madeira. 

3. What place, in W. longitude and 13° N. 
btitude, is 3660 geographical miles from London ? 

PROBLEM XI. 

Given the longitude of a place and its distance 
from a given place^ to find that place whereof 
the longitude is given* 

Rule. If the distance be given in English or 
geographical miles, turn them into degrees by divid* 
ing by 69^ for English miles, or 60 for geograph* 
ical miles ; then put that part of the graduated 
edge of the quadrant of altitude which is marked 
O, upon the given place, and move ihe other end 
northward or southward (according as the re- 
quired place lies to the north or south of the 
given place,) till the degrees of dv^l^ivvce cut the 
given longitude : under the po\t\l ol \\A^i^^c>aqjiv 
j^ou will Sad the place sought. 
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Or, having reduced the miles into degrees, take 
the same number of degrees from the equator 
with a pair of compasses, and with one foot of the 
compasses in the given place, as a centre, and this 
extent of degrees, describe a circle on the globe ; 
bring the given longitude to the brass meridian, 
and you will find the place, upon the circle, under 
the brass meridian. 

Examples. 1. A place in north latitude, and in 
60 degrees west longitude, is 4239^ English 
miles from London; required the place? 

Answer, Divide 4239^ miles bj Qdh miles, or, 
which is the same thing, 8479 half miles by 139 
half miles, the quotient will give 61 degrees; 
hence the required place is the island of Bar- 
badoes. 

2. A place in north latitude, and in 15h degrees 
west longitude, is 3120 geographical miles from 
London ; what place is it ? 

PROBLEM XII. 

To find how many miles make a degree of longi- 
tude in any given parallel of latitude. 

Rule. Lay the quadrant of altitude parallel to 
the equator, between any two meridians in the 
given latitude, which differ in longitude 15 de- 
grees ;* the number of degrees intercepted be- 
tween them multiplied by 4, will give the length 
of a degree in geographical miles* The geo- 
graphical miles may be brought in English miles 
by multiplying by 116, and cutting off two figures 
from the right hand of the product. 

* The meridians on Gary's globes are drawn through every 
ten degrees. The rule will answer for these globes/ by 
reading ten degrees for 15 debtee?., ^xv^ \£v\^'C\^l^'w\» ^s^ '^ 
instend of 4. 



. Or, take the distance between two meridianB, 
which differ in longitude 15 degrees in the given 
parallel of latitude, with a pair of compasses ; ap- 
plj this distance to the equator, and observe bow 
many degi;ees it makes; with which proceed as 
above. 

Since the quadrant of altitude will measure po^ 
arch truly but that of a great circle ; and a pair" 
of compasses will only measure the chord or an 
arch, not the arch itself; it follows, that the pre- 
ceding rule cannot be mathematically true, though 
sufficiently correct for practical purposes. When 
great exactness is required, recourse must be had 
to calculation. 

Examples. 1. How many^ geographical and 
English miles m^ke a degree in the latitude of 
Pekin. 

Answer, The latitude of Pekin is 40^ north: 
the distance between two meridians in that lati* 
tude (which differ in longitude 15 degrees) is 1 li 
degrees. Now, 1 H degrees multiplied by 4, pro- 
duces 46 geographical miles for the length of a 
degree of longitude, in the latitude of Pekin ; and, 
if 46 be multiplied by 116, the product will be 
5336 ; cut off the two right hand figures, and the 
length of a degree in English miles will be. 53 
Or, by the rule of Ihree, 15° : 69i°m. : : IH : 53 
miles. 

' 2. How many miles make a degree in the par- 
allels of latitude wherein the following places are 
situated ? 

Surinam. Washington. Spitzbergen. 

Barbadoes. Quebec. Cape Verd. 

Havannah. Skalholt. Alexandria. 

Bermudas I. North Cape. Paris. - 



PI10BI.EII Xltl. 

To find the bearing of one place from another. 

Rule. If both the places be situated on the same 
parallel of latitude, their bearing is either east or 
west from each other ; if they be situated on the 
same meridian, they bear north and south from 
each other; if they be situated on the same 
rhumb-line, ttiat rhumb-line is their bearing ; if 
they be not situated on the same rhumb-line, lay 
the quadrant of altitude over the two places, and 
that rhumb-line which is the nearest of being par- 
allel to the ^adraut will be their bearing. 

Examples. 1. Which way must a ship steer 
from the Lizard to the island of Bermudas ? 

Amwer. W. S. W. 

2. Which way must a ship steer from the Liz- 
ard to the island of Madeira ? 

Answer. S. S. W. 

3. Required the bearing between London and 
the following places ? 

Amsterdam* Copenhagen. Petersburg. 
Athens. Dublin. Prague. 

Bergen. Edinburgh. Rome. 

PROBLEM XIV. 

To find the Antaci, Pariaci, and Antipodes of any 

place. 

Rule* Place the two poles of the globe in the 
horizon, and bring the given place to the eastern 
part of the horizon ; then, if the given place be in 
north latitude, observe how many degrees it is to 
the northward of the east point of the horizon ; 
the same number of degrees to the southward of 
the east point will shew the AutQ&c\\ ^v\ ^^^^ 
number of degrees, counted trorsv \)[i^ 'wesX. ^^x^ 
of the horizon towards tbe not^ '^"^ ^^w *^^ 
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Perioeci ; and th^ sarnie number of d^grae^^ point- 
ed towards the south of the west, will point out 
the Antipodes. If the place b^jn south latitude 
the same rule will serve by reading south ./or 
north, and the contrary. 

As the hour circle of some globes is placed on 
the outside of the brass meridian, and the poles 
cannot be placed in the horizon: the following 
method of solving this problem may be adopted. 

FOR THE ANTCECr. 

Bring the given place to the brass meridian, 
and observe its latitude; then in the opposite 
hemisphere under the same degree of latitude the 
Antoeci will be found. 

rOR THE PERICECI. 

Bring the given place to the brass meridiau, 
and observe its latitude, and set the index of the 
hour circle to 12 ; turn the globe until the index 
points to the lower 12 ; then under the degree of 
latitude of the given place, the Perioeci will be 
found ; and, 

^ FOR THE ANTIPODES. 

Keep the globe in the same, position, and cast 
the eye along the brass meridian, till a similar 
degree of latitude in the opposite hemisphere is 
observed, under that degree, is the place of the 
Antipodes. 

Examples. 1. Required the Antoeci, Perioeci, 
and Antipodes of the island of Bermudas ? 

Answer. A place in Paraguay, a little N. W. 
of Buenos Ayres, is the Antoeci,; the Perioe^iis 
a place in China N. W. of Nankin; and the 
S. W, part of New Holland \s tt\e kwW^oio.?*, 
^* Required the Antoeci, Penc&cX, wA k\i>cv« 
podes, of the Cape of Good Hoipe 1 
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d. Captain Cook, in one of his voyages, was 
in 50 degrees south latitude and 180 degrees of 
longitude ; in what part of Europe were his 
Antipodes ? 

PROBLEM XV. 

To find at what rate per hour the inhabitants of 
any given place are carried^ from west to east, 
by the revolution of the earth on its axis^ 

RuLG. Find how many miles make a degree of 
longitude in the latitude of the given place, (by 
Problem XI 1.) which multiply by 15 for the 
answer.* 

Or, look for the latitude of the given place in 
the table, Problem IX, against which you will 
&)d the number of miles contained in one degree ; 
multiply these miles by 15, and reject two figures 
from the right hand of the product ; the result will 
be the answer. 

Exan^les^ 1. At what rate per hour are the 
inhabitants of Madrid carried from west to east 
by the revolution of the earth on its axis. 

Answer. The latitude of Madrid is about 40^ 
N. where a degree of longitude measures 46 geo- 

fraphical, or 53 English miles (see Example 1. 
Voblem XI.) Now 46 multiplied by 15 pro- 
duces 690, and 53 multiplied by 1 5 produces 795 : 
hence, the inhabitants of Madrid are nearried 690 
geographical, or 795 English miles per hour. 

* The reason of this rule is obvious, for, if m be the num- 
ber of miles contained in a degree, we have 24 hours : 360^ 
X m : : 1 hour to the answer ; but, 24 is contained 15 times in 
9t^; therefore, 1 hour : 15 X >" • • ^ hour to the answer : that 
is, on a supposition that the earth turns on its axis from west to 
east in 24 hours; but we have before observed \.\\^i\Kas£kv& <vc^. 
its axis Id 23 hours 66 minutes 4 %eco\i<^%^ ^Vv^ ^"^ \a8ii& "^ 
small difbrence not woilh uoXvce. 

\0 
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3« At what rate per hour are the iohfthitanta of 
the following places carried from w^t to east bj 
the revolution of the earth on its axis ? 
Skalholt. Philadelphia. Cape of Good Hope% 
Spitzbergen. Cairo. Calcutta. 

Petersburg. Barbadoes* Delhi. 
London. Quito* Batavia* 

PROBLEV XVI. 

A particular place and the hour of the day at that 
place being given, to find what hour it is cU any 
other place^ 

RuLK. Bring the place, at which the time is 
given, to the ^ brass meridian, and set the ia- 
dex of the hour circle to 12 ; turn the globe till 
the other pkce conies to the meridian^ and the 
hours passed over by the index will be the diffei^ 
ence of time between the two places. If the place 
where the hour is sought lie to the east or that 
wherein the time is given, count the difference of 
time forward from the given hour ; if it He to the 
west, reckon the difference of time backward^ 

Examples^ 1. When it is ten o^clock in the 
morning at London, what hour is it at Peters- 
burg? 

Amvoer. The difference of time is two hours ; 
and, as Petersbui^h is eastward of London, this 
difference itiust be counted forward^ so that it is 
twelve o^clock at noon at Petersburgh. 

Or, the difference of longitude between Peters^ 
burg and London is 30^ 25', which multiplied by 
4 produces 2 hours 1 minute 40 seconds, the difr 
ierence of time shewn by the clocks of LfOndga 
and Petersburg ; hence, as Petersbui^ lies to mlk 
east of London, when it is ten o^cIock in the morh- 
ingat London, it is one minute aud iotV^ ^^^oicA^ 
past twelve at Petersburg* 
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3. When it is two o'clock in the afternoon at 
Alexandria in Egypt, what hour is it at Philadel- 
phia. 

jtnswer* The difference of time is seven hours ; 
and because Philadelphia lies to the west of Alex- 
andria, This difference must be reckoned back- 
ward, so that it is seven o^clock in the morning at 
Philadelphia. 

Or, The longitude of Alexandria is 300 16' £. 

The longiUMJc of PhUadelphia is 75 19 W. 

■ i\ 

Difference of longitude 105 35 

4 



Difference of longitude in time 7. h. 2 m. 20 sec. 

die clocks at Philadelphia are slower than those 
at Alexandria ; hence, when it is two o^clock in 
the afternoon at Alexandria, it is 57 in. 40 sec. 
past six in the morning at Philadelphia 

3 When it is noon at London, what hour is it 
at Cakutta? 

PROBLEM XVII. 

Jl parHcfdar plact and the hour of the day being 
given, to find all places on the globe where it ii 
then noon, or any other given hour. 

Rule. Bring the given place to the brass me- 
ridian, and set the index of the hour circle to 12 ; 
then, as the difference of time between the given 
a^d required places is always known by the pro- 
blel^ if the hour at the required places be earlier 
than the hour at the given place, turn the globe 
eastward till the index has passed over as many 
hours as are equal to the given difference of time ; 
hg^ if the hour at the required places be later 
t]pan the hour at the given place, turn the globe 
Westward till the index pa«se^ on^x ^% twwk^ Visij^\s. 
.-as are equal to the gWeu tf\Se\«w:.^ oS. >L\\ssfc\ '^^n 
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ID each case, all the places required will be found 
under the brass meridian. 

Examples* When it is noon at London, at 
what places is it half past eight o^clock in the 
morning ? 

Answer. The difference of time between Lon- 
don, the given place, and the required places, is 
3h hours, and the time at the required places is 
earlier than that at London ; therefore, the re- 
quired places lie 3i hours westward of London ; 
consequently by bringing London to the brass 
meridian, setting the index to 12, and turning the 
globe eastward till the index passes over 3h hours, 
all the required places will be under the brass 
meridian ; as the eastern coast of Newfoundland, 
Cayenne, part of Paraguay, &c. 

Or, the dilSerence of time between London, the 
given place, and the required places, is 3 hours 
30 minutes. 

. 3 h 30 m. The difference of longitude between the 

60 place and the required places is 5^ 3/&, 

The hour at the required places being 

4) 210 m. earlier th^n that at the given place, they 

lie 52® 30' westward of the given place. 

520—2 Hence, all places situated in 52® 30' west 

60 longitude from London are the places 

-: sought, and will be found to be Cayennip, 

4)120 &c. as above. 



30 m. 

2. When it is two o^clock in the adternoon at 
London, at what places is it half past five in the 
afternoon ? 

Answer. Here the difference of time between 
London, the given place, and the required places, 
is 3i hours ; but Ihe time at the required places 
is later than at London. ^ The operation will be 
the same as in example 1, only the globe mustj^ 
turned 3i hours towards the west, because the re- 
quired places will be in eastlotigiUxde, ox ^^^l^wd 
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of the given place. The places sought are the 
Caspian sea, western part of Nova Zembia, the 
island of Socotra, eastern part of Madagascar, &c. 

3. When it is I past four in the afternoon at 
Paris, where is it noon ? 

4. When it is I past seven in the morning at 
Ispahan, where is it noon f 

5. When it is noon at Madras, where is it half 
past six o^clock in the morning ? 

6. At sea, in latitude 40^ north, when it was 
ten o^clock in the morning by the time-piece, 
which shows the hour at London, it was exactly 
nine o'clock in the morning at the ship, by a cor- 
rect celestial observation* In what part of the 
ocean was the ship? 

7. When it is noon at London, what inhabitants 
of the earth have midnight ? 

8« When it is ten o'clock in the morning at 
London, where is it ten o'clock in the evening ? 

FRO&liEM XVIII. 

To find the sun? 8 longitude {commonJy called the 
sun^s place in the ecliptic) and his declination* 

Rule. Look for the given day in the circle of 
months on the horizon, against which, in the cir- 
cle of signs, are the si^n and degree in which the 
6un is for that day. Find the same sign and de- 

free in the ecliptic on the surfoce of the globe ; 
ring the degree of the ecliptic, thus found, to 
that part of the brass meridian which is number- 
ed from the equator towards the poles, its dis- 
tance from the equator, reckoned on the brass 
ffieridian, is the sun's declination. — This problem 
may be performed by the celestial globe, using 
tiiCMme rule. 

10* 
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OR, BY THE ANALEMMA.* 

' Bring the analemma to that part of the brass 
meridian which is numbered from the eqaator 
towards the poles, and the degree on the brass 
meridian, exactly above the day of the month, is 
the sun^s declination. Turn the globe till a point 
of the ecliptic, correspondent to the day of the 
month, passes under the degree of the sun^s dec- 
lination, that point will be the sun^s longitude or 
place for the given day. If the sun^s declination, 
be north, and increasing, the sun*s longitude will 
be somewhere between Aries and Cancer. If the 
declination be decreasing, the longitude will be 
between Cancer and Libra. If the sun^s declina- 
tion be south, and increasing, the sun^s longitude 
will be between Libra and Capricorn ; if the dec- 
lination be decreasing, the longitude will be be- 
tween Capricorn and Aries. 

The sun^s longitude and declination are given 
in the second page of every month, in the Nauti- 
cal Almanac, for every day in that month : they 
are likewise given in Whitens Ephemeris, for every 
day in the year. 

* The ADalemma is properly aa orthographic projecti«n 
of the sphere on the plane of the meridian ; but what is caU- 
ed the Analemma on the globe, is a narrow slip of paper, the 
length of which it equal to the breadth of the torrid zone. It 
is pasted on some vacant place on the globe in the torrid zone, 
and is divided into months, and days of the months, corres- 
pondent to the sun's declination for every day in the year. It 
is divided into two parts; the right hand part begins at the 
winter solstice, or December 21st, and is reckoned upwards 
towards the summer solstice, or June 21st, where the left hand 
part begins which is reckoned downwards in a similar manner, 
or towards the winter solstice. On Gary's globes the Analemhia 
somewhat resembles the figuie 8. It appears to have been 
drawn in this shape for the convenience ol sYvoVuvg, iVv^ e^tiia- 
tion of time y by means of aslrai^iYme N«Y\t\\^^««ft%>iviwx^ 

the middle of it. The equation of \in» i» -^Xa-ctA o^^^ft VR^ 

^on of Bardio'6 globes. . 
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Examples* I • What is the sun's longitude and 
declination on the 15tb of April? 

Answer. The sun's place is 26^ in T9 declina* 
tion 10° N. 

2. Required the sun's place and declination for 
the following days ? 

January 21. May 18. September 9. 

February ?• June 11. October 16. 

March 16. July 11. November 17. 

April 8. August 1. December 1. 

PROBLEM XIX. 

The month and day of the month being given^ to 

find all places of the earth where the sun is 

vertical on that day ; those places where the sun 

does not set^ and those places where he does 

not rise on the given day. 

Rule. Find the sun's declination (by Problem 
XVIII.) for the given day, and mark it on the brass 
meridian ; turn the globe round on its axis from 
west to east, and all the places which pass under 
this mark will have the sun vertical on that day* 

Secondly. Elevate the north or south pole, ac- 
cording as the sun's declination is north or south, 
so many degrees abo^e the horizon as are equal 
to the sun's declination : turn the globe on its axis 
from west to east ; then, to those places which do 
not descend below the horizon, in that frigid 
zone near the elevated pole, the sun does not set 
on the given day ; and to those places which do 
not ascend above the horizon, in that frigid zone 
adjoining the depressed pole, the sun does not 
rise on the given day. 

Examples. I. Find all places of the earth where 
the sun is vertical ou \Vve \\>Jci ol ^v^ \ "^^^^ 
places in the north fripd zotie ^Viex^^^ ^^^ ^'^'^ 
not set; and those p\ace% m V\\^TO>\«^«ve^'^'^^^ 
where he does not rise. 
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Answer. The sun is vertical to St. Anthony, 
one of the Cape Verd islands, the Virgin Islands, 
•outb of St* Domingo, Jamaica, Golconda, &c. 
All places within eighteen degrees of the north 
pole will have constant day ; and those, if any, 
within eighteen degrees of the south pole will 
have constant night. 

2. Whether does the sun shine over the north 
or south pole on the 27th of October? to what 
places will he be vertical at noon ? what inhabit- 
ants of the earth will have the sun below their 
horizon during several revolutions, and to what 
part of the globe wilt the sun never set on that day ? 

3. Find all the places on the earth where the in- 
habitants have no shadow when the sun is on their 
meridian, on the first of June. 

4. What inhabitants of the earth have their 
shadows directed to every point of the compass 
during a revolution of the earth on its axis, on the 
16th of July? 

5. How far does the sun shine over the south 
pole on the 14th of November? what places in 
the north frigid zone are in perpetual darkness ? 
and to what places is the sun vertical ? 

6. If the sun be vertical at any place on the 
15th of April, how many days will elapse before 
he is vertical a second time at that place ? 

7. If the sun be vertical at any place on the 
^Oth of August, how many days will elapse before 
he is vertical a second time at that place ? 

8. Find all places on the earth where the moon 
was vertical on the IMh of May, 1808.* 

• To perform this example, find the moon's decimation on 

the given day in the Nautical Almanac, and mark it on the 

brass tneridf an ; all places passing undet \Yi^.\. dt^^^i of ^c- 

Jination will bare the moon veiticaV, ot tvewV^ %q, ow VJaa ^N«t\. 

rf«r- The moon's declination at vAdAi^x oiv \i« \Wsi«A \^M 

1«W was i4^ 34' ^soutb. 
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PROBLEM XX. 



A place being given in the terrid zone, to find 
those two days of the year on which the sun wM 
he vertical at that place. 

Rule. Bring the given place to that part of 
the brass meridian which is numbered from the 
equator towards the poles, and mark its latitude ; 
turn the globe on its axis, and observe what two 
points of the ecliptic pass under that latitude ; 
seek those points of the elliptic in the circle of 
signs on the horizon, and exactly against them, 
in the circle of months, stand the days required. . 
Examples. 1. On what two days of the year 
will the sun be vertical at Madras ? 
. Answer. On the 25th of April, and on the 1 8th 
of August. 

3. On what two days ot the year is the sun 
Tertical at the following places ? 
O'why^hee. St. Helena. Sierra Leone. 

Friendly Isles. JRio Janeiro. Vera Cruz. 
Porto bello. Barbadoes. Manilla. 

PROBLEM XXI. 

The month and the day of the month being given 
(at any place not in the frigid zones^) to find 
what other day of the year is of the same length. 

Rule. Find the sun's place in the ecliptic for 
the given day (by Problem XVIII.) bring it to the 
brass meridian, and observe the degree above it ; 
turn the globe on its axis till some other point of 
the ecliptic falls under the same degree of the 
meridian ; find this point of the ecliptic on the 
horizon, and directly against it you will find the 
day of the month required. 

This Problem may be ^etto\\iv^^\s^ ^^ ^""^^e- 
tial globe in the same m^TvweT, 
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OR, WITHOUT A GLOBE. 



Any two days of the year which are of the 
same length, will be an equal number of days 
from the longest or shortest day. Hence, what- 
ever number of days the given day is before the 
longest or shortest day, just so many days wiH the 
required day be after the longest or shorteet day, 
et canira. 

Examples. 1. What day of ihe year is of the 
same length as the 25th of April ? 

Answer. The 1 6th of August. 

3. What day of the year is of the Mtme length 
as the 35th of May ? 

3. If the sun rise at four o^clock in the niora^ 
ing at London on the 1 7th of July, on what other 
day of the year will it rise at the same hour? 



PROBLEM XXII. 



T%e month, day, and hour of the day being giveti, 
to Jind where the sun is vertical at thai m* 
slant. 

Rule. Find the sun's declination and marie 
it on the brass meridian; bring the given 
place to the brass meridian, and set the index 
of the hour circle to twelve ; then, if the given 
time be before noon, turn the globe west- 
ward as many hours as it wants of noon ; but, if 
the given time be past noon, turn the globe east- 
ward as many hours as the time is past noon ; 
the place exactly under the degree of the sun's 
declination will be that sought. 

Examples. 1. When it is forty minutes, past 
six o'clock in the. morning at London, on the 
35th of April, where is the sun vertical ? 
jinswer. Here the given t\uve \% ^n^ Vvo^r« 
twenty miiiutes before noou\ Vi^iiC^ >3aft ^^^ 



orost be turned towards the west till the index 
has passed over five hours twentj minutes, and 
under the sua's declination on the brass neridian 
jou wiU find Madras, the place required. 

2. When it is four e'clodi: in the afternoon at 
London, on the 18th of August, where is the sun 
yertical? 

Anaioer^ Here the given time is four hours 
past noon ; hence, the globe must be turned io^ 
wards the east, titt the index has passed over four 
hours; then, under the sun's declination, you 
will find Barbadoes, the place required. 

3. Wheu it is three o'clock in the afternoon 
at Boston, on the fourth of January, where is 
the sun vertical ? 

4« When it is three o'clock in the morning at 
Paris,, on the Uth of April, where is the sun 
vertical ? 

PROBLBM XXIII. 

The morUh^ day, and hour of the day at any place 
being given, to find all those places of the earth 
where the sun is rising, those places where the 
sun is setting,, those places that have noon, that 
particular place where the sun is vertical, those 
places thiit have morning twilight, and those 
places that have evening twilight, and those 
places that have midnight* 

Rule. Find the sun's declination and mark 
it on the brass meridian; elevate the north 
or south pole, according as the sun's declina- 
tion is north or south, so many degrees 
above the horizon as are equal to the sun's de-^ 
clination ; bring the given place to the brass mer- 
idian, and set the index of the hour circle to 
twelve ; then, if the given time be before noon, 
turn the globe westward as m'&ja^ Viovyt^ ^& '^ 
wants of noon ; but, if the ©ln^u >Ati\^ \^ ^"^^ 
DOOD, turn the globe eaatwai^ «a toask^ \tfss»% ^w^ 
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the time is past noon ; keep Ufe globe in tbifl po* 
'sition ; then all plaees along the western edge of 
the horizon have the sun rising; Uiose places 
along the eaateme(^e have the sun setting ; those 
under the brass meridian, above the horizon, have 
noon ; that particular place wbieh stands under 
the sun's declination, or the brass meridiati, has 
ihe sun rertieal ; all places below the wesftp 
em edge of the horizon, within eighteen de^ 
grees, have morning^wilight ; those places which 
are below the eastern edge of the horizon, wilhin 
eighteen degrees, have evening twilight ; s^H the 
places under the brass meridian, below the hori- 
zon, have midnight ; all the places above the ho^ 
rizon have day, and thoae below it have night or 
twilight. 

Examples. 1. When it is fifity-two minutes past 
four o'clock in the morning at London, on the 
5th of March, find all places of the earth where 
the sun is rising, setting, &c. &c. 

Answer. The sun's declination will be found 
to be 6i° south; therefore, elevate the south pole 
6i° above the horizon. The given time being 
seven hours eif;ht minutes before noon (=s 12 h* 
— 4 h. 52 m.) the globe must be turned towardb 
the west till the index has passed over seven 
hours eight minutes."* Let the globe be fixed in 
this position ; then, 

The sun is rising at the western part of the 
White Sea, Petersburg, the Morea in Turkey, 
&c. 

** The hour circles, in general, are not divided into parts 
less than a quarter of an hour, but the odd minutes are easily 
reckoned. In this example, having turned the globe westward 
till the index has passed over seven hours, then, becaose 
four minutes of time make one degree, reckon two degrees 

on the equator eastward, and tuxn the ^lobe till they pass 

tmder the brass meridian. 
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Setting at the eastern coast of Kamtschatka, 
Jesus Island, Palmerston Island, &c« between the 
Friendly and Society Islands. 

Noon at the lake Baikal in Irkoutsk, Cochin 
China, Cambodia, Sunda Islands, &c. 

Vertical at Batavia*. 

Morning twilight at Sweden, part of Germany, 
the southern part of Italy, Sicily, the western 
coast of Africa along the Ethiopian Ocean, &c. 

Evening twilight at the north west extremity 
of North America, the Sandwich Islands, the So- 
ciety Islands, &c. 

Midnight at Labrador, New- York, western 
part of St. Domingo, Chili, and the western coast 
of South America. 

Day at, the eastern part of Russia in Europe, 
Turkey, Egypt, the Cape of Good Hope, and all 
the eastern part of Africa, almost the whole of 
Asia, &c. 

Night at the whole of North and South America, 
the western part of Africa, the British Isles, France, 
Spain, Portugal, &c. 

^« When it is four o'clock in the afternoon at 
London, on the 25th of April, where is the sun 
rising, setting, &c. &c. ? 

Answer* The sun's declination being 13^ north, 
the north pole must be elevated 13° above the 
horizon; and, as the given time is four d'clock 
in the afternoon, the globe must be turned four 
hours toward the east ; then the sun will be rising 
at Owhyhee, &c. setting at the Cape of Good 
Hope, &c. it will be noon at Buenos Ayres, &c. , 
the sun will be vertical at Barbadoes ; and, fol- 
lowing the directions in the problem, all the other 
places are readily found. 

3. When it is ten o'clock in the morning at 
Boston, on the longest day^ \o yiVvsX. co>\tk\iv^»^ v^ 
the sun rising, settings &c. &lc« 1 

11 
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PROBLEM XXIV. 

To find the time of the 8uv?s rising and setting, 
and the length of the day and night at any 
place* 

IluLE. Find the sud^s deciinatioo, and ele- 
vate the north or south pole, according as 
the declination is north or south, so many de« 
grees ahove^ the horizon as are equal to the 
sun^s declination ; bring the given place to the 
brass meridian, and set the index of the hour 
circle to twelve ; turn the globe eastward till the 
given place conies to the eastern semi-circle of 
the horizon, and the number of hours passed 
over by the index will be the time of the sun^s 
setting : deduct these hours from twelve, and you 
have the time of the sun's rising ; because the sun 
rises as many hours before twelve as it sets sifter 
twelve. Double the time of the sun's setting 
gives the length of the day, and double the time 
of rising gives the length of the night. 

By the same rule, the length of the longest 
day, at all places not in the frigid zones, may be 
readily found ; for the longest day at all places in 
north latitude is on the 21st of June, or when the 
sun enters Cancer; and the longest day at all 
places in south latitude is on the 21st of Decern- 
ber, or when the sun enters the sign Capricorn. 

Examples. 1. What time does the sun rise 
and set at London on the 17th of July, and what' 
is the length of the day and night ? 

Answer* The sun sets at 8 and rises at (12 — 
8=) '4; the length of the day is sixteen hours, 
and the length of the night eight*. The learner 
will readily perceive that, if the time at which 
the sun rises be given, the time at which it ^ets, 
together mih the length of tVie Aa.^ w^ v[\^\.^ 
ioajr be /bund without a ^obe •, li VVie V^yi^ ^l 
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the day be given, the length of the night, and the 
time the sun rises and sets may be found ; if the 
length of the night be given, the length of th^ 
day and the time the sun rises and sets are easily 
known. 

2. At what time does the sun rise and set at 
the following places, on the respective days men- 
tioned, and what is the length of the day and 
night ? 

London, 17th of May. Cape of Good Hope, 7 Dec. 

Gibraltar, 22d of July. Cape Horn,. 29th January. 

Bombay, 29th January. Washington, 15th Dec. 

Botany Bay, 20th February. Petersburg, 24th of October, 

Pekin, 20th April. Boston, 18th Aug. 

3. Find the time the sun rises and sets at every 
place on the surface of the globe on the 2Igt of 
March, and likewise on the 23d of September. 

4. Required the length of the longest day and 
shortest night at the following places : 

London Paris Pekin 

Pelersburg Vienna Cape Horn 

Aberdeen Berlin "Washington. 

6. How much longer is the 2]gt of June at 
Petersburg than at Alexandria ? 

6. How much longer is the 21 st of December 
at Alexandria than at Petersburg ? 

7. At what time does the sun rise and set at 
Spitzbergen on the 5th of April ? 

PROBLEM XXV. 

Tlie length of the day at any place being given, 
to find the sun'^s decimation, and the day of the 
month. 

V 

Rule. Bring the given place to the brass meri- 
dian, and set the index to twelve ; turn the globe 
eastward till th^ index has passed over as many 
hours as are equal to \\a\C W\^ \^\^^J^ ^l ^^ ^^\ 
keep the globe from tcvoV\ti% oti \V^ «xnr.^ 'w\^ 
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elevate or depress one of the poles till the given 
place exactly coincides with the eastern semi-circle 
of the horizon ; the distance of the elevated pole 
from the horizon, will be the sun's decUnation : 
mark the sun's declination, thus found, on the 
brass meridian ; turn the globe on its axis, and 
observe what two points of the ecliptic pass under 
this mark ; seek those points in the circle of 
signs on the horizon, and exactly against them, 
in the circle of months, stand the days of the 
month required. 

Examples. 1. What two days in the year are 
each sixteen hours long at London, and what is 
the sun's declination ? 

jlnswer. The 24th of May, and the 1 7th of 
July. The sun's declination is about 21° north. 

2. What two days of the year are each fourteen 
hours long at London ? 

3. On what two days of the year does the sun 
set at half past seven o'clock at Edinburgh ? 

PROBLEM XXVI. 

To find the length of the longest day at any place 
in the north^ frigid zone. 

Rule. Bring the given place to the northern 
point of the horizon, by elevating or depressing 
the polo, and observe its distance from the north 
pole on the brass meridian ; count the same num- 
ber of degrees on the brass meridian from the 
equator towards the north pole, and mark the 
place where the reckoning ends ; turn the globe 
on its axis, and observe what two points of the 
ecliptic pass under the above mark ; 4ind those 

* The south frigid zone \)e\\\% \xt\mhab\led (at least we know 
of no inhabitRnts) the problem is t\oX ap\.\\eA \.o xJcx^X '^?'^^'^ 
however, the rule is general, teadiiv^ soux\\ lo\ tioWV, ^xv^'XV^x 
of December for the 2l6t of Jvine. 
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points of the ecliptic in the circle of signs on the 
horizon, and exactly against them, in the circle 
of months, jou will find the days on which the 
longest day begins and ends. The day preceding 
the 21st of June is that on which the longest day 
begins at the given place, and the day following 
the 21st of June is that on which the longest day 
ends : the space of time between these days is the 
length of the longest day. v 

Examples. 1. What ii the length of the longest 
day at the North Cape, in the island of Maggeroe, 
in latitude Tl"" 30' north. 

Answer* The place is 18i° from the pole ; the 
longest day begins on the 14th of May, and ends 
on the 30th of July ; the day is, therefore, seventy- 
seven days long, that is, the sun does not set 
during seventy-seven revolutions of the earth on 
its axis. 

2. What is the length of the longest day in the 
north of Spitzbergeu, and on what days does it 
begin and end ? 

PROBLEM XXVII. 

To find the length of the longest night at anyplace 
in the north* frigid zone* 

Rule. Bring the given place to the northern 
point of the horizon, by elevating or depressing 
the pole, and observe its distance from the north 
pole on the brass meridian ; count the s^me num- 
ber of degrees on the brass meridian from the 
equator towards the south pole, and mark the 
place where the reckoning ends ; turn the globe 
on its axis, and observe what two points of the 

* This problem is equally applicable to any place in the 
south frigid zone, and the iu\c V\\\ \i^ ^tetv^i^ \i^ x^-^^ijcw^ 
eoutb for north, and the conttaiy ; Yikavj\?»^^ veL%\^^^ ^S. ^^s»«. 
SI St of December read the 2Ui of 3\xii«. 

11 * 
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ecliptic pass under the above mark; find those 

Eoints of the ecliptic in the circle of signs in the 
orizon, and exactly against them, in the circle 
of months, you will find the days on which the 
longest night begins and ends. The day preced- 
ing the 21st of December is that on which the 
longest night begins at the given place, and the 
day following the 21st of December, is that on 
which the longest night ends : the space of time be- 
tween these days, is the length of the longest night. 
Examples. 1. What is the length of the long- 
est night at the North Cape, in the island of 
Maggeroe, in latitude 7P 30' north? 

Ansioer. The place is 18i° from the pole ; the 
longest night begins on the 16th of November, 
and ends on the 27th of January : the night is 
therefore seventy-three days long, that is, the sun 
does not rise during seventy-three revolutions of 
the earth on its axis. 

2. What Ts the length of the longest night at 
the north of Spitzbergen ? 

PROBLEM XXVIII. 

To find the number (jf days in which ike sun rises 
and sets at any place in the north* frigid zone. 

Rule, Bring the given pla^e to the northern 
point of the horizon, (by elevating or depressing 
the pole,) and observe its distance from the north 
pole on the brass meridian ; count the same num* 
her of degrees on the brass meridian, from the 
equator towards the poles northward and south- 
ward, and innake marks where the reckoning ends ; 
observe what two points of the ecliptic, nearest 
to Aries, pass under the above marks; these 
ooints will shew, upon the bot\zov\, the end of 

* The same might be found fot a ipU^ie m \\i^ «si>x\:tvij:\\gi.^ 
e, were that zone inhabited. 
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the longest night and the beginning of the longest 
day ; during the time between these days the 
sun will rise and set every twenty-four hours: 
next observe what two points of the ecliptic, near* 
est to Libra, pass under the marks on the brass 
meridian ; find these points, as before, in the cir- 
cle of signs, and against them you will find the 
day on which the longest day ends at the given 

Elace, and the day on which the longest night 
egins; during the time between these days the 
sun will rise and set every twenty-four hours* 

OR, THUS. 

The length of the longest day, by Example 1st, 
Problem XXVI. is 77 days, the length of the 
longest night, by Example 1st, Problem XXVII. 
is 73 days; the sum of these is 150, which de- 
ducted from 365, leaves 215 days. 

Examples. 1. How many days in the year 
does the sun rise and set at the north of Spitz- 
bergen ? 

2. How many days does the sun rise and set at 
Greenland, in latitude 75° north ? 

3. How many days does the sun rise and set 
at the northern extremity of Russia and Asia ? 

PROBLEM XXIX. 

To find in what degree of north latitude^ on any 
day between the 2\$t of March and the 2\st of 
June^ or in what degree of south latitude^ on 
any day between the 23c/ c/ September and the 
21 st of December^ the sun begins to shine con* 
stantly without setting ; and also in what latitude 
in the opposite hemisphere he begins to be totally 
absent. 

Rule. Find the sutf s dec.V\i\^\Aoiv wv^ cw«X. 
the same number of degrees (totc\ ^^ \kcyt^ 
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pole towarda the equator, if the declination be 
north, or from the south pole, if it he south, and 
ms^rk the point where the reckoning ends ; turn 
tb^ globe On its axis, and all places passing under 
this mark are those in which the sun begins to 
shine constantly without setting at that time : the 
s^me number of degrees from the contrary pole 
will point out all the places where twilight or 
total darkness begins. 

Examples. 1, In what latitude north, and at 
what places does the sun begin to shine without 
setting during several revolutions of the earth on 
its axis, on the 14th of May ? 

Answer. The sun's declination is 18i° north, 
therefore all places in latitude 71 i^ north will be 
the places sought, viz. the north cape in Lapland, 
the southern part of Nova Zembia, Icy Cape, &c. 

2. In what latitude does the sun begin to shine 
without setting, on the 10th of ApriK 

PROBLEM XXX. 

Any number of days not ecrceeding 1 82, being 
given, to find the parallel of north latitude in 
which the sun does n^t set for that time. 

Rule. Count half the number of days from the 
21st of June on the horizon, eastward or westward, 
and. opposite to the last day you will find the sun's 
place in the circle of signs ; look for the sign and 
the degree on the ecliptic, which bring to the 
brass meridian, and observe the sun^s declination ; 
reckon the same number of degrees from the north 
pole, on that'part of the brass meridian which is 
numbered from the equator towards the poles and 
you will have the latitude sought. 
Examples. J. In what degree of north latitude, 
Mad M what place, does ibe suu cowVmxx^ 4X^^^ 
fbe Jboiizon for Beyenty-teven d^i^^'t 
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Answer. Half the number of days is 38 J^, and, 
if reckoned backward, or towards the east, from 
the 21st of June, will answer to the 14th of 
May ; and if counted forward; or towards the 
west, will answer to the 30th of July ; on either 
of which days the sun's declination is 18^ degrees 
north, consequently the places sought are 1 8^ from 
the north pole, or in latitude 7 1^ degrees north: 
answering to the North Cape in Lapland, the 
south part of Nova Zembla, Icy Cape, &c. 

2. In what degree of north latitude is the 
longest day 134 days, or 3216 hours in length ? 

PROBLEM XXXI. 

To find the beginnings endj and duration of 
twilight at any place^ on any gi'Ben day* 

Rule. Find the sun's declination for the given 
day and elevate the north or south poje, ac- 
cording as the ' declination is north or south, 
so many degrees above the horizon as are 
equal to the sun's declination ; screw the quad-- 
rant of altitude on the brass meridian, over the 
degree of the sun's declination ; bring the given 
place to the brass meridian, and set the index of 
the hour circle to twelve : turn the globe east- 
ward till the given place comes to the horizon, 
and the hours passed over by the index will shew 
the time of the sun's setting, or the beginning of 
evening twilight: continue the motion of the 
globe eastward, till the given place coincides with 
18° on the quadrant of altitude below the horizon, 
the time past over by the index of the hour circle, 
from the time of the sun's setting will be the du» 
ration of evening twilight. The morning twilight 
is the same length. 
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Examples. 1. Required the beginning, end, and 
duration of morning and evening twilight at Lou* 
don, on the 19th of April ? 

Answer. The sun sets at two minutes past 
seven, and rises at fifty-eight minutes past four : 
the duration of twilight is two hours and seven- 
teen minutes; consequently, evening twilight ends 
at nineteen minutes past nine, and morning twi- 
light begins, or day breaks, at forty-one minutes 
past two. 

2. What is the duration of twilight at London 
on the 23d of September ? what time does dark - 
night begin ? and at what time does day break in 
the morning ? 

Answer. The sun sets at six o^clock, and the 
duration of twilight is two hours ; consequently, 
the evening twilight ends at eight o^clock, and the 
morning twilight begins at four. 

3. Required the beginning, end, and duration 
of morning and evening twilight at Boston, on the 
25th of August. 

4. Required the beginning, end, and duration 
of morning and evening twilight at Cape Horn, 
on the 20th of February. 

PROBLEM XXXII. 

To find the beginnings end. and duration of con* 
slant day or twilight at any place. 

Rule. Find the latitude of the given place, and 
add 18° to that latitude ; count the number of de- 
grees correspondent to the sum, on that part of 
the brass meridian which is numbered from the 
pole towards the equator, mark where the reckon- 
ing ends, and observe what two points of the eclip- 
tic pass under the mark •* that \jo\ivl wherein the 

*//, after 18 degrees be added lo x\ae \?tX\x.vi^^^ v\ve dhsx^xv^^ 
from the poie will not reach th« ecW^tvt^^-^^*^*^^^ ^^^^ "^^^^ 
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sun's declination h increasing^ wiH show on the 
horizon the beginning of constant twilight ; and 
that point wherein the sun's declination is decreas- 
ing, will show the end of constant twilight. 

Examples. 1. When do we begin to have con- 
stant day or twilight at London, and how' long 
does it continue ? 

Answer. The latitude of London is 51^ de- 
grees north, to which add 1 8 degrees, the sum is 
69^, the two points of the ecliptic which pass un- 
der 69i^ are two degrees in n , answering to the 
23d of May, and 29 degrees in S3, answering to 
the 21st of July, so that from the 22d of IVIay to 
the 2l8t of July, the sun never descends 18 de- 
grees below the horizon of London* 

. 2. When do the inhabitants of the Shetland 
islands cease to have constant day or twilight ? 

3. Can twilight ever continue from sun-set to 
sun-rise at Madrid ? 

PROBLEM XXXIII. 

To Jind the duration of twilight at the north pole. 

Rule. Elevate the north pole so that the equa- 
tor may coincide with the horizon ; observe what 
point of the eclijptic, nearest to Libra, passes un- 
der 1 8^ below the horizon, reckoning on the brass 
meridian, and find the day of the month corres- 
jpondent thereto ; the time elapsed from the 23d 
of September to this time will be the duration of 
evening twilight. Secondly, observe what point 
of the ecliptic, nearest to Aries, passes under 18^ 
below the horizon, reckoned on the brass meri- 
dian, and find the day of the month correspohd- 
ent thereto ; the time elapsed from that day to 

stant twilight Sit the given pVeice*. "m. Vo xicv^ ^n«^ \^*»^^^ 
add 18 degrees, and subtract t\ie %mycv Uotcv ^^, \^ '^'^ ^^"T 

mainder exceed 2S 1-2 debtees, tiaet^ t^^ >» «» ^«m8«»^"«iv. 

ligbt at the given place. 
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the Slst of March will be the daration of mora- 
ing twilight. 

Example. What is the duration of twilight at 
the north pole, and what is the duration of dark 
night there ? 

PROBLEM XXXIV. 

To find the sun^s njferidian altitude at any time of 
the year at any given place. 

Rule. Find the sun's declination, and elevate 
the pole to that declination ; bring the given place 
to the bra»s meridian, and count the number of 
degrees between it and the horizon; these de- 
grees will show th^e sun's meridian altitude. 

Examples. 1. What is the sun's meridian al- 
titude at London on the 21st of June? 

Answer. 62 degrees. 

2. What is the sun's meridian altitude at Lon- 
don on the 21st of March ? 

3. What is the sun's least meridian altitude at 
London ? 

4. What is Ihe sun's greatest meridian altitude 
at Boston ? 

5. What is the sun's meridian altitude at Mad- 
ras on the 20th of June ? 

6. What is the sun's meridian altitude at Bos- 
ton on the 15th of January ? 

PROBLEM XXXV. 

When it is midnight at any place in the temperate 

or torrid zones^ to find the su7i^s altitude at any 

place {on the same meridian) in the north 

frigid zone^ where the sun does not descend be» 

low the horizon. 

Rule. Find the sun's decWn^Wow fox ^e ^n«iv 
dajr, and elevate the pole to thai 4ecX\tv^VAOxv\>ax\\\'^ 
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the place, in the frietd zone, to that part of the 
brass meridian which is nambered from the north 
pole towards the eqoator, and the number of de- 
grees between it and the horizon will be the sun's 
altitude. 

Examples. 1. What is the sun's altitude at the 
North Cape in Lapland, when it is midnight at 
Alexandria in Egypt on the 21st of June ? 

Answer^ 5 degrees. 

2. When it is midnight to the inhabitants of 
the island of Sicily on the 22d df May, what is 
the sun's altitude at the north of Spitzbergen, in 
latitude 80'' north ? 

VROBLEM XXXVI. 

To find the 8un*s amplitude at any place. 

Rule. , Elevate the pole so many degrees 
above th§ horizon as are equal to the latitude of 
the given place ; find the sun's place in the eclip* 
tic, and bring it to the eastern semi-circle of the 
horizon ; the number of degrees from the sun's 
place to the east point of the horizon will be the 
rising amplitude: bring the sun's place to the 
western semi-circle of the horizon, and the num- 
ber of degrees from the sun's place to the west 
point of the horizon will be the setting amplitude. 

Examples. 1. What is the sun's amplitude at 
London on the 21st of June ? 

Answer* 39^ 48' to the north of the east, and 
aS"" 48' to the north of the west. 

2. On what point of the compass does the sun 
rise and set at Boston on the 1 7th of May ? 

3. On what point of the compass does the sun 
rise and set at the Cape of Good Hope on the 
2 1st of December? 

4. On what point of t\ie corw5^%%^^'^^^^Ni^ 
rise and set on the ^Ut ot ^^cXi'X 

1^ 
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5* On what point of the compass does the sun 
rise and set at Washington on the 31st of October f 

6. On what point of the compass does the sun 
rise and set at Petersbai^ on the 18tfa of Decem- 
ber? 



PROBLEM XXXVII. 



To find the sun^s azimuth and his altitude at any 
place, the day and hour being given* ' 

Rule. Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon as are equal to the latitude of the 
place, and screw the quadrant of altitude on the 
brass meridian, over that latitude ; find the sun's 
place in the ecliptic, bring it to the brass meridian, 
and set the index of^ the hour circle to twelve ; 
then, if the given time be before noon, turn the 
globe eastward"^ as many hours as it wants of^ 
noon ; but, if the given time be past n«on, turn 
the globe westward as many hours as it is past 
noon ; bring the graduated edge of the quadrant 
of altitude to coincide with the sun's place, then 
the number of degrees on the horizon, reckotied 
from the north or south point thereof to the grad- 
uated edge of the quadrant, will shew the azi- 
muth ; and the number of degrees on the quadrant, 
counting from the horizon to the sun's place, will 
be the sun's altitude* 

Examples, 1. What is the sun's altitude, and 
his azimuth from the north, at London, on the 
first of May, at ten o'clock in the morning ? 

* Whenever the pole is elevated for the latitude of the placif, 

the proper motion of the globe is from east to west, and the 

sun is on the east side of the brass meridian in the morning, 

and on the west side in the afternoon ; but, when the pole 

is elevated for the sun's declination, the motion is from west 

to easty and the place is on the 'wec.x. cvdie cti \^\« i&«t\^i&xv Vxl 

the taorningf and on the east side idXYie ^ixettvooxv. v 
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Answer. The altitude is 47% and die azimuth 
from the aorth 1 36°, or from the soath 44"'. 

2. What is the sun^s altitude aod azimuth at 
Petersburg on the 13th of August, at half past five 
o'clock in the morning? 

3. What is the sun's azimuth and altitude ad 
Antigua, on the 2l8t of June, at half past six in 
the morning, and at half past ten ? 

PROBLElf XXXTIII. 

The IcUitude of the place^ day of the monthj and 
the sun'^s ahitude being given, to find the 8tm?8 
azimuth and the hour of the day. 

Rule. Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon as are equal to the latitude of the 
place, and screw the quadrant of altitude on the 
Drass meridian, over that latitude ; bring the sun's 
place in the ecliptic to the brass meridian, and set 
the index of the hour circle to twelve ; turn the 
globe OQ its axis till the son's place in the ecliptic 
coincides with the given degree of altitude on the 
quadrant ; the hours passed over by the index of 
die hour circle will shew the time from noon, 
and the azimuth will be found on the horizon, as 
in the preceding problem. 

Examples. 1 • At what hour of the day on the 
21st of March is the sun's altitude 22^i^ at London, 
and what is his azimuth ? The observation being 
made in the afternoon. 

Answer. The time from noon will be found to 
be 3 hours 30 minutes, and the azimuth 59° T from 
the south towards the west. Had the observation 
been made before noon, the time from noon would 
have been 3i hours, viz. it would have been 30 
mioutes past eight in the niomu%<) vdl^ ^!ci^ ^c^^ 
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amfli woold bave been 59^ V from the south to- 
wards the east."* 

2. At what hour on the 9th of March is the 
fun's altitude 25^ at liondon, and what is bis 
^imuth? The observation being made in the 
forenoon. 

PROBLBM xxxix. 

CHven the latittide of the place^ and the day of the 
monthj to find at what time the sun is due east 
or zoe$t» 

Ri7L£. Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon as are equal to the latitude of the 
place, find the sun's place in the ecliptic, bring it 
to the brass meridian, and set the index of the 
hour circle to twelve ; screw the quadrant of alti- 
tude on the brass meridian, over the given lati- 
tude, and move the lower end of it to the east 
point of the horizon; hold the quadrant in this 
position, and move the globe on its axis till the 
sun's place comes to the graduated edge of tlie 

Jiuadrant; the hours passed over by the index 
rom twelve will be the time from noon when the 
sun is due east, and at the same time fVom noon 
be will be due west. 

Examples. 1. At what hours will the sun be 
due east at London on the 19th of May ; at what 
hour will he be due west ; and what will his alti- 
tude be at these times ? 

Anstoer. The time from 12, when the sun is 
due east, is four hours 54 minutes; hence the 
sun is due east at six minutes past seven o'clock 
in the morning, and due west at 54 minutes past 
four in the afternoon ; the sun's altitude may be 

* The iearner will observe, that the sun has the same alti- 
tude at equal distances from nootv, \i«xvtft \x \« Tkfct%"Ki»cr5 to 
say whether the obser-vation be roaAe >tteiwft ox ^1\k\ wiwv^ 
otherwise the problem admita ot two ^msw^^^. 
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found at the same time, as in Problem XXXVIL ^ 
Id this Example it is 25'' 26'. 

2. At what hours will the sun be due east and 
tirest at Loudon on the 2l8t of June, and on the 
2l8t of December ; and what will be his altitude 
above the horizon on the 21st of June ? 

PROBLEK XL. 

Given the sun* a meridian altitude , and the day of 
the month, to Jind the latitude of the place. 

Rule. Find the sun's place in the ecliptic, and 
bring it to thaft part of the brass meridian, which 
is numbered from the equator towards the poles ; 
then, if the sun was soutn"* of the observer when 
the altitude was taken, count the number of de- 
grees from the sun's place on the brass meridian 
towards the south point of the horizon, and mark 
where the reckoning ends ; bring this mark to 
coincide with the south point of the horizon, and 
the elevation of the north pole will shew the lat- 
itude. If the sun was north of the observer when 
the altitude was taken, the degrees must be count-' 
ed in a similar manner, from the sun's place to- 
wards the north point of the horizon, and the 
elevation of the south pole will shew the latitude. 

PROBLEM XLI. 

The length' of the longest day at any place, not 
within the polar circles being given, to find the 
latitude of that place. 

Rule. Bring the first point of Cancer or Cap- 
ricorn to the brass meridian, (according as the 

• It is necessary to state N9Vve'0[i«t \5b» «OTi \>fc ^^'^^ tsv 
south of the observer at noon, oxYkfetm^^ ^^^ '^\^J^«ssvS». >^- 
limited. 



place IS on the DOrth or south side 6( the equa- 
tor,) and s^t the index of the hour circle to 
twelve ; turn the globe westward on its axis^ till 
the index of the hour circle has passed over as 
many hours as are equal to half the length of the 
day; elevate or depress the pole till the sua'a 

Elace (viz. Cancer or Capricorn) comes to the 
orizon ; then the elevation of the pole will shew 
the latitude. 

J>rote. This problem will answer for any day in 
the year, as well as the longest day, by bringing 
the sun's place to the brass meridian, and pro- 
ceeding as above* 

Examples. 1. In what degree of north laiitude^ 
And at what places is the length of the longest 
day 16i hours? 

Answer* In latitude 52^, and all places situ*- 
ated on, or near that parallel of latitude, have the 
same length of the day. 

2. In what degree of souih latitude, and at 
what places is the longest day fourteen hours ? 



PROBLEM XLII. 



Tojind the suvPs right ascension^ oblique ascen- 
sion^ oblique descension, ascensional difference^ 
and time of rising and setting at any place. 

Rule. Find the sun's place in the ecliptic, and 
bring it to that part of the brass meridian, which 
is numbered from the equator towards the poles; 
the degree on the equator cut by the graduated 
edge of the brass meridian, reckoning from the 
point Aries eastward, will be the sun's right as<^ 
cension. 

EJevate the pole so many degrees above the 
horizon as are equa\ to live X^WVwde o^ ^\\fe \W.e^ 
^ring the sun's place \n iVie ec\\^V\c Ao ^^ e^^V^rsv 
art of the horizon, aud iVie Ae%T^^ ot V!wi ^Q^v5t- 



tor cut by the borieon, reckoning from tbe point 
Aries eastward, will be the sun's oblique ascen* 
sion* Bring the sun's place in the ecliptic to the 
western part of the horizon, and the degree on 
tbe equator cut by the horizon, reckoning from 
the point Aries eastward, will be the sun's ob<* 
lique descension. 

Find the difference between tbe sun's right and 
oblique ascension ; or, which is the same thing*, 
the difference between the right ascension and 
oblique descension, and turn this difference into 
time by multiplying by 4 ; then, if the sun's de* 
clination and the latitude of the place be both of 
the jsame name, viz. both north or both south, 
the sun rises before' sjx, and sets after six, by a 
space of time equal to the ascensional difierence; 
but if the sun's declination and Ihe latitude be of 
contrary names, viz. the one north and the other 
south, the sun rises after six, and sets before six. 

'Examples* I. Required the sun's right ascen- 
sion, oblique ascension, oblique descension, ascen- 
sional difference, the time of rising and setting at 
London, on the 15th of April. " 

Answer. The right ascension is 23° 3(y, the 
oblique ascension is 9° 45\ the ascensional differ- 
ence (23° 30'— 9° 45' =) 13° 45' or fifty-five 
minutes of time ; consequently the sun rises fifty- 
five minutes before 6, or five minutes past 5, and 
sets fifty-five minutes past 6. The oblique de* 
cension is 37° 15'; consequently tbe descensidnal 
difference is (37° 15'— 23° 30' =*) 13° 45', tbe 
same as the ascensional difference. 

2. What are the sun's right ascension, oblique 

ascension, and oblique descension, on the 27th of 

September at London ? what is the ascensional 

difference, and at what time do^ U^ vx^ \ml^ 

Bod set? 
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PROBLEM XLIII* 



Giten the day of the v^onth^ and the sun? 8 ampU" 
tude^ to find the latitude of the place of obser- 
vation. 

Rule. Find the sun^s place in the ecliptic, and 
bring it to the eastern or western part of the ho- 
rizon, (according as the eastern or western am- 
plitude is giveQ,) elevate or depress the pole till 
the sun's place coincides with the given amplitude 
on the horizon, then the elevation of the pole will 
show the latitude. 

OR THUS : 

Elevate the north pole to the complement* of 
the amplitude, and screw the quadrant of alti- 
tude upon the brass meridian, over the same de- 
free ; bring the equinoctial point Aries to the 
rass meridian, and move the quadrant of altitude 
till the sun's declination for the given day (count- 
ed on the quadrant) coincides with the equator; 
the number of degrees between the point Aries 
and the graduated edge of the quadrant will be 
the latitude sought. 

Examples* 1. The sun^s amplitude was ob- 
served to be 39° 48' from the east towards the 
north, on the 21st of June; required the latitude 
of the place? 

Answer. 51^ 32' north. 

2. The sun's amplitude was observed to be 
1^° 30' from the east towards the north, at the 
same time his declination was 15° 30'; required 
the latitude ? 

• The complement of the amplitude is found by substracting 
the amplitudB from 90". The lule \s exactly the same as above ; 
for it is ibrmed from a, n||ht angled ft^Vei\t%l\na.\v^fe^^^>a^»fc. 
being the complement of the aTnpWXuAe, ^^ ^^t^xi^vivfvax ^C^fc 
iatitude of the place, and l\ve bypo^5^*^^M» Wwi twsv^\'fe\5«ox xS. 
*^ sun's decliiiation^ 
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Answer. The latitude was notb'rag. 

3. On the 29th' of May, when the sun^s declin- 
ation was 21^ 30' north, his rising amplitude was 
known to be 22° northward of the east ; required 
the latitude ? 

Answer. 12° north. 

4,. When the sun's declination was 2° north, his 
rising amplitude was 4° north of the east; re- 
quired the latitude ? 

Answer. 60° north. 

PROBLEM XLIV. 

The day and hour being given when a solar eclipse 
will happen^ to find where it will be visible. 

Rule. Find the sun's declination, and elevate 
the pole agreeably to that declination; bring the 
place, at which the hour is given, to that part o{ 
the brass meridian, which is numbered from the 
equator towards ttie poles, and set the index of 
the hour circle to twelve ; then, if the given time 
be before noon, turn the globe westward till the 
index has passed over as many hours as the given 
time wants of noon ; if the time be past noon, turn 
the globe eastward as many hours as it is past 
noon^ and exactly under the degree of the son's 
declination on the brass meridian, yon will find 
the place on the globe where the sun will be ver- 
tically eclipsed : at all places within 70 degrees 
of this place, the eclipse may* be visible, espe« 
cially if it be a total eclipse. 

* When the moon is exactly in the node, and when the axi« 
of the moon's shadow and penumbra pass through the centr% of 
the earth, the breadth of the earth's surface under the penum- 
bf al shadow is 70^ 20* ; but the breadth of this shadow is varia- 
ble ; and, if it be not accurately determined by calculation^ it 
is impossible to tell by the globe to vjWx e.iAR.\!^ "^u ^Oi\^'«. ^^ 
tbe sun will be vieible. 
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Example. On the 1 Ufa of Febraarj 1804/ at 
twentj-seven minutes past ten o^cIock in the 
morning at London, there was an eclipse of the 
sun"; where was it visible, supposing the moon^s 
penumbral shadow to extend northward seventy 
degrees from the place where the sun was verti* 
caliy eclipsed? / 

Answer. London, &c. 



PROBLEM XLV. 

The day and hour being given when a iunar eclipat 
will happen^ to find where At pjill bevisiblcm 

Rule. Find the sun's declination for the givefi 
day, and note whether it be north or south ; if it 
be north, elevate the south pole so many degrees 
above the horizon as are equal to the declination; 
if it be south, elevate the north pole in a similar 
manner ; bring the place at which the hour is 
given, to that part of the brass meridian which is 
numbered from the equator towards the poles, 
and set the index of the hour circle to twelve; 
then, if the given time be before noon, turn the 
globe westward as many hours as it wants of noon ; 
if after noon, turn the globe eastward as many 
hours as it is past noon ; the place exactly under 
the degree of the sun's declination will be the 
antipodes of the place where the moon is verti* 
cally eclipsed. Set the index of the hour circle 
again to twelve, and turn the globe on ii^ axis 
till the index has passed over twelve hours; 
then to all places above the horizon the eclipse 
will be visible ; to those places along the west- 
em edge of the horizon the moou will rise 
eclipsed; to those a\ov\g lV\e e^^^^iw e^^^ ^^ 
w^i/i set eclipsed •, and Ip XVva^^ \|\«^c.^ \\s«ft^^\^\."^l 
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under the tun's decHoation the moon will be ver^ 
tically eclipsed* 

Example. On the 26tb of January 1804, at 
fifty-eight minutes past seven in the afternoon, at 
^ London, there was an eclipse of the moon ; where 
was it visible ? 

Answer. It was visible to the whole of Europe,^ 
Africa, and the continent of Asia. 

PROBLEM XLVI. 

To explain the phenomenon of the harvest 'moon. 

Dijiiiition 1 • The harvest moon in north lati- 
tude, is the full moon which happens at, or near, 
the time of the autumnal equinox ; for to the in- 
habitants of north latitude, whenever the moon 
is it^ Pisces or Aries, (and she is in these signs 
twelve times in a year,) there is very httle di£fer- 
ence between her times of rising for several nights 
together, because her orbit is at these times nearly 
parallel to the horizon. This peculiar rising of 
the moon passes unobserved at all times of the 
year, except in Septenr^ber and October ; for there 
can never be a full moon, except the sun be di- 
rectly opposite to the moon ; and as this particu- 
lar rising of the moon can only happen when the 
moon is in K Pisces or T Aries, the sun must 
necessarily be either in ngi^ Virgo or ^ Libra at 
that time, and these signs answer to the months 
o^ September and October, 

Definition 2. The harvest moon, in south lati- 
tude, is the full moon which happens at, or near, 
the time of the vernal equinox ; for, to the m- 
habitants of south latitude, whenever the moon 
is in qi? Virgo or Libra £:, (and she is in these 
signs twelve times in a year,) her orbit is nearly 
parallel to the horizon \ but^^View \!(\^ ^>^V\sw^^^ 
happens in ijg Virgo or £: \A)aT^^ ^'^ ^^^ \k^s^ 
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be either in K Pieces or T Aries. Hence it 
appears that the harvest moons are just as rega-*^ 
hr in south latitude as they are in north lati- 
tude, only they happen at contrary times of the 
year. 

Rule for per forming the problem* 1. For norfli 
latitude. Elevate the north pole to the latitude 
of the place, put a patch or make a mark in the 
ecliptic on the point Aries, and upon every twelve"* 
degrees preceding and following that point, till 
there be ten or eleven marks ; bring that mark 
which is the nearest to Pisces to the eastern edge 
of the horizon, and set the index to twelve ; turn 
the globe westward till the other marks succes- 
sively come to the horizon, and observe the hours 
Sassed over by the index ; the intervals of time 
etween the marks coming to the horizon will 
shew the diurnal difference of time between the 
nioon^s rising. If these marks be brought to the 
western edge of the horizon in the same manner, 
you will see the diurnal difference of time between 
the moon's setting : for, when there is the smallest 
difference between the times of the moon's rising,! 
there will be the greatest difference between tibe 
times of her setting : and, on the contrary, when 
there is the greatest difference between the times 
of the moon's rising, there will be the least dif- 
ference between the times of her setting. 

Note. As the moon's nodes vary their position 
and form a complete revolution in about nineteen 

* The reason why you mark every twelve degrees is, that 
the moon gains 1^ 11' of the sun in the ecliptic every day. 

t At London wheti the moon rises in the point Aries, the ec- 
liptic at that point makes an angle of only fifteen degrees with 
the horizon ; but, when she sets in the point Aries, it makes an 
angle of sixty-two degrees : and, when the moon rises in the " 
poiat LibrsLf the ecliptic, at ihal poVxvl, m^e% an angle of sixty- 
two degrees with the horizou « but, -wVea »Vvft «fcX% vdi >2ftfe ^^\!i^ 
l^ibra^ it only makes an angle ol Mxeexidie^^^^ V\>JEi\Jc»V^tMwx. 
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jears, there will be a regular period of all the 
varieties which can happen in the rising and set- 
ting of the moon during that time* The following 
table, (extracted from Ferguson's Astronomy,) 
shews in what years the harvest moons are the 
least and most beneficial, with regard to the times 
of their rising, from 1805 to I860. The columns 
of years under the letter L, are those in which 
the harvest moons are the least beneficial, because 
they fall about the descending node ; and those 
under M are the most beneficial, because they 
&11 about the ascending node. 

LLLL MM MM 
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J%e day and hour of an eclipse of any one of the 
satellites of Jupiter being given, to find upon 
the globe all those places where it will be visible* 

Rule. Find the sun's declination for the given 
day, and elevate the pole to that declination ; 
bring the place at which the hour is given to the 
brass meridian, and set the index of the hour 
circle to twelve ; then, if the given time be before 
noon, turn the globe westward as many hours as 
it wants of noon ; if after noon, turn the globe 
eastward as many hours as it is past noon ; fix 
the globe in this position : then, 

1. If Jupiter rise after the sun* that is, if he 
be an evening star, draw a line along th6 eastern 

* Jupiter rises after the sun, wVicuVi\s\oT^BLX>3j\'ftVfc^B»^\^'v'^^Vk 
the sunk longitude. 
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6dge of the horizon with a black lead pencil, this 
line will pass over all places on the earth where 
the sun is setting at the given hour; turn the 
globe westward on its axis till as naany degrees 
of the equator have passed under the braaa me- 
ridian as are equal to the diderence between the 
sun's and Jupiter's right a3cension; keep the 
globe from revolving on its axis, and elevate the 
pole as many degrees above the horizon as are 
equal to Jupiter's declination, then draw another 
line with a pencil alopg the eastern edge of the 
horizon : the eclipse will be visible to every place 
between these lines, viz. from the time of the 
sun's setting to the time of Jupiter's setting. 

2» If Jupiter rise before the 5un,* that is, if he 
be a morning star, draw a line along the western 
edge of the horizon with a black lead pencil, this 
line will pass over all places of the earth where 
the sun is rising at the given hour ; turn the globe 
eastward on its axis till as many degrees of the 
equator have passed under the brass meridian as 
are equal to the difference between the sun's and 
Jupiter's right ascension ; keep the globe from 
revolving on its axis, and elevate the pole as 
many degrees above the horizon as are equal to 
Jupiter's declination, then draw another line with 
a pencil along the western edge of the horizon : 
the eclipse will be visible to every place between 
these lines, viz. from the time of Jupiter's rising 
to the time of the sun's rising. 

Example. On the 1 3th of January 1 805, there 
was an emersion of the first satelUte of Jupiter 
at nine minutes three seconds past five o'clock in 
the morning, at Greenwich; where was it visible 1 

Answer. In this example the longitude of the 
san exceeds the longitude of Jupiter; therefore 
Jupiter was a morning slat, \u^ ^^cX\\va>Aavv \i€vw^ 

* JuDiter rises before the svjn, vj\veix Yj^s \oxv^YVxxe^^\^^^^^^^^ 
le 8UIVS longitude. 
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19'' WS. and his longitude seven signs 29"" 46 , 
by the Nautical Almanac : his right ascension 
and the sun^s right ascension may be found by the 
globe ; for, if Jupiter^s longitude in the ecliptic 
be brought to the brass meridian, his place will 
stand under the degree of his declination;* and 
his right ascension will be found on the equator, 
reckoning from Aries. This eclipse was visible 
at Greenwich, the greater part of Europe, the 
west of Africa, Cape Y erd Islands, &c. 
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* This is on supposition that Jupiter moves on the ecliptic, and, 
as he deviates but little therefrom, the solution, by this method, 
will be sufficiently accurate. To know if an eclipse of any one 
oi the aateJljtes oi Jupiter will be vmbX^ ^x ^xs^ ^%Rft.» n»^ -w*. 
directed by JVautical Almanac, to ^^ fvtvd \nV^V)ci^t ^>»^'vk^ ^«^ ^^ 
apovp t^e horizon of the place, Tvivd \\ve ?,\Mv^%m\i^'<sn2ssjp« '^^ 
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Dials may be constructed on all kinds of planes, 
whether horizontal or iDciined : a vertical dial 
maj be made to face the south, or any 
point of the compass. To acquire a complete 
knowledge of dialling, the gnomonical pro- 
jection of the sphere, and the principles of spher- 
ical trigonometry, must be thoroughly understood ; 
these preliminary branches may be learned from 
Emerson^s Gnomonical Projection, and Keith^s 
Trigonometry. The writers on dialling are very 
numerous ; the last and best treatise on the sub- 
ject is Emerson^s. 

Problems performed^y, the Celestial Globe. 



FROBLEM XLVIII. 

To Jind the right ascension and declination of the 

sun* or a star* 

Rule. Bring the sun or star to that part of the 
brass meridian which is numbered from the equa- 
tor towards the poles; the degree on the brass 
meridian is the declination, and the number of 
degrees on the equinoctial, between the . brass 
meridian and the point Aries, is the right ascen- 
sion. 

Examples. 1. Required the right ascension 
and declination of eo Dvbhe, in the back of the 
great Bear ? 

Answer. Right ascension 162° 49' declination 
62° 48' N. 

2. Required the right ascensions and declina- 
tions of the following stars ? 

* The right ascensions and declinations oi the moon and 
the planets, must be found from' aw epYvevneVis*, \itt^>i&^^ Vj 
their continual change of situatioiv, vYvey t^waox >a<i ^vi^^^^S 
n the celestial globe, as tbe sxais a^e ^\».t^^. 
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y^ Jtgenib, in Pagasas. y, Rig^l^ in Orio6. 
a^ Schederj in Cassiopeia. |3, Bellatrix^ in Orion. 

PROBLEM XLIX. 

To find the latitude and longitude cf a star** 

Rule. Place the upper end of the quadrant of 
altitude on the north or south pole of the ecliptic, 
according as the star is on the north or south side 
of the ecliptic, and move the other end till the 
star comes to the graduated edge of the quadrant ; 
the number of degrees between the ecliptic and 
the star is the latitude : and the number of de« 
grees on the ecliptic, reckoning eastward from the 
point Aries to the quadrant, is the longitude. 

Examples* 1 . Required the latitude and longi* 
tude of cb Aldeharan in Taurus ? 

Answer. Latitude 5° ^8' S. Longitude 2 signs 
6^ 53' ; or 6° 53' in Gemini. 

2. Required the latitudes and longitudes of the 
following stars ? 

0b, Markab^ inPegasus. «, Vega^ in Ljra. 
j3, Scheatj in Pegasus, y, Rastaben^ in Draco. 

» 

PROBLEM L. 

The right ascension and descension of a star^ the' 
moon^ a planet^ or of a comety being givenj to 
find its place on the globe^ 

Rule. Bring the given degree of right ascen- 
sion to that part of the brass meridian which is 
"numbered from the equinoctial towards the poles $ 
then, under the given declination on the brasa 
meridian, you will find the star, or place of the 
planet. 

* The latitudes and longitudes ol V\i^ i^\«ass\& xcwSv.'^^VaNESsft^ 
4y An ephemeris, 

13* 
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Examples. I. What star lias 261^ 29' of right 
ascension, and d2^ 27' north declination ? 

Answeu j3 in Draco. 

2* On the 20th of August 1 805, the moon^s 
right ascension was 91^ 3-, and her declination 
24® 48' ; find her place on the globe at that time. 

Answer. In the milky way, a little above the 
left foot of Castor. 

3. What stars have the following right ascen- 
sions and declinations ? 

Right Ascensions. Declinations. Right Ascensions. Declinations. 

7*^ 19' 55® 2G' N. B3® 6' 34® 11' S. 
11 11 59 38 N. 86 13 44 5B N. 
25 54 19 60 N, 99 5 16 26 S. 

PROBLEM LI, 

The latitude and longitude of the moon^ a Har^ or 
a planet^ given, to find its place on the globe* 

Rule. Place the division of the quadrant of 
altitude marked O, on the given longitude in the 
ecliptic, and the upper end, on the pole of the 
ecliptic; then under the given latitude, on the 
graduated edge of the quadrant, you will find the^ 
star, or place of the moog, or planet. 

Examples, 1. What star has signs 6° 16' of 
longitude, and 12° 36' N. latitude? 

Answer, y in Pegasus. 

2. On the 5th of June 1810, at midnight, the 
moon's longitude was 3S 26° 26', and her latitude 
4° 55' S. ; find her place on the globe. 

3. What stars have the following latitudes and 
longitudes ? 

Latitudes. Longitudes. Latitudes. Longitudes. 

12° 35' S. I* 11° 25' 39° 33' S. 3M1° 13' 

5 29 N. 2 6 53 10 4 N. 3 1> 21. 

4. On the first of June \^\0, \\\€. \otk^^\A^ 
and latitudes of the p\auets ^et^ a& W^oh«\ t^- 

quired their places on the ^Yob^ 1 
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Loixgitudes. Latitudes. Longitudes. Latitudes. 

% 2.14° r 0° 32 N. % V 15' 47 0° 56' S. 

l2 8 12 20 1 47 N. 



PROBLEM LIl* 

The day f^d hour^ and the latitude of a place 6e- 
ing giveuj to find what stars are risings settings 
culrqinatingj ire. 

Rule. Elevate the pole to the latitude of the 
place, find the sun's place in the ecliptic, bring it 
to the brass meridian, and set the index of the 
hour circle to twelve ; then, if the time be before 
noon turn the globe eastward on its axis till the 
index has passed over as manj^hours as the time 
wants of noon ; but, if the time be past noon, 
turn Ae. globe westward till the index has passed 
over as many hours as the time is past noon : 
then all the stars on the eastern semi-circle of the 
horizon will be rising, those on the western semi- 
circle will be setting, those under the brass me- 
ridian above the horizon will be culminating, 
those above the horizon will be visible at the 
given time and place, those below, will be invisi- 
ble. If the globe be turned on its axis from east 
to west, those stars which do not go below the hor- 
izon never set at the given place ; and those which 
do not come above the horizon never rise ; or, if 
the given latitude be subtracted from 90 degrees, 
and circles be described on the globe, parallel to 
the equinoctial, at a distance fropi it equal to the 
degrees in the remainder, they will be the circles 
of perpetual apparition and occultation. 

Examples. I. On the 9th of February, when it 
is nine o'clock in the evening at London, what 
stars are rising, what stat% ^t^ %^\.V\vii^.^ ^^s>^ Ves^ 
stars are on the men^au 'I 
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Answer. Alphacca in the northern Crown is 
rising; Arcturus and Mirach in Bootes just 
above the horizon ; Sirius on the meridian; Pro- 
cjon and Castor and Pollux a little east of the 
meridian. The constellations Orion, Taurus, and 
Auriga, a little west of the meridian ; Markab, 
in Pegasus, just below the western edge of the 
horizon, &c« 

2. On the 20th of January, at two o'clock in 
the morning at Boston, what stars are rising, 
what stars are setting, and what stars are on the 
meridian? 

PROBLEM LIII. 

The latitude of a place^ day of the monthj and 7io%it 
being given, to place the globe in such a manner 
as to represent the heavens at that time ; m or* 
der to find out the relative situations and natncB. 
of the constellations and remarkable stars* 

Rule. Take the globe out into the open air, on 
a clear star-light night, where the surrounding 
horizon is uninterrupted by different objects ; ele- 
vate the pole to the latitude of the place, and set 
the globe due north and south by a meridian line, 
or by a mariner's compass, taking care to make a 
proper allowance for the variation ; find the sun's 
place in ^the ecliptic, bring it to the brass meri- 
dian, and set the index of the hour circle to 13 ; 
then, if the time be after noon, turn the globe 
westward on its axis till the index has passed 
over as many hours as the time is past noon; 
but, if the time be before noon, turn the globe 
eastward till the index has passed over as many 
hours as the time wants of noon ; fix the globe in 
Ais position, then the flat end of a pencil being 
placed on any star on the ^o)ae, w> ^% \.o ^ovoX 
towards the centre, the olhet end VA\ yivoX. \s> 
tbmt particular star in tlie \ie%Neo»» 
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PROBLEM LIV* 



To find when any star^ or planet ^ will rise, come 
to the meridian, and set at any given place. 

Rule. Elevate the pole so maoy degrees above 
the hprizoD as are equal to the latitude of the 
place ; find the sun^s place in the ecliptic, bring 
it to the brass meridian, and set the index of the 
hour circle to twelve; bring the star, (or the 
plane t^s place*) to the eastern part of the horizon, 
and the hours between the sun's place and the 
brass meridian, will be the time from noon when 
the star or planet rises. If the sun's place be to 
the east of the brass meridian, the star or planet 
will rise before noon ; if the sun's place be to the 
west of the brass meridian, the star or planet will 
rise after noon. In a similar manner, by bringing 
the star or planet to the meridian, and western 
part of the horizon, you will have the times of its 
culminating and setting. 

Examples. 1. At what time will Arcturus rise, 
cpme to the brass meridian, and set at London, 
on the 7th September? 

Answer. It will rise at seven o'clock in the 
morning, come to the meridian at three in the af- 
ternoon, and set at eleven o'clock at night. 
. 2. On the first of August 1805, the longitude 
of Jupiter was seven signs, twenty-six degrees, 
thirty-four minutes, and his latitude forty-five 
minutes, N. ; at what time did he rise, culminate, 
and set, at Greenwich, and whether was he a 
morning or an evening star ? 

Answer. Jupiter rose at half past two in the 
afternoon, came to the meridian at about ten min- 
utes to seven, and set at a quarter past eleven in 

* The latitude and longitude (ox X\ve rv^X "wacKwivs^ "axv^ 
decli nation) of the planet, must b^ \^Y.^\\ Uwa. "5i»^ v'^'KWKCvfex 
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the evening. Here Jupiter was an evening star, 
because he set after the sun. 

3. At what time does Sirius rise, set, and come 
to the meridian of Boston, on the 31st of Janu- 
ary ? 

PROBLEM LV. 

To find the amplitttde of any star^ its oblique cw- 
cension and descension, ana its diurnal arch, for 
any given day. 

Rule. Elevate the pole to the Is^titude of the 
place, and bring the given star to the eastern part 
of the horizon ; then the number of degreed be- 
tween the star, and the eastern point of the hori- 
zon will be its rising amplitude ; and the degree 
of the equinoctial cut by the horizon will be the 
oblique ascension : set the index of the hour circle 
to twelve, and turn the globe westward till the 
given star comes to the western edge of the hori- 
zon ; the hours passed over by the index will be 
the starts diurnal arch, or continuance above the 
horizon. The setting amplitude will be the num- 
ber of degrees between the star and the western 
point of the horizon, and the oblique descension 
will be represenfed by that degree of the equi- 
noctial which is intersected by the horizon, reck- 
oning from the point Aries. 

Examples, 1. Required the rising and setting 
amplitude of Sirius, its oblique ascension, oblique 
descension, and diurnal arch, at London ? 

Answer, The rising amplitude is twenty-seven 
degrees to the south of the eaH; setting amplitude 
twenty-seven degrees south of the west; oblique 
ascension 120 degrees ; oblique djpscension seven- 
ty-seven degrees ^ and d\uTU«\ ^tcVv ivme Uours six 
minates* 
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2. Required the rising and setting amplitude 
of Aldebaran, its oblique ascensioii, oblique de- 
scension, and diurnal arch, at London ? 

PROBLEM LVI. 

T%e latitude of a place given, to find the time of 
the year at which any known star rises or sets 
achronically, that is, when it rises or sets at 
sun settings ' " 

Rule. Elevate the pole to the latitude of the 
place, bring the given star to the eastern edge 
of the horizon, and observe what degree of the 
ecliptic is intersected by the western edge of the 
horizon, the day of the month answering to that 
degree will show the time when the star rises at 
8un*set, and consequently, when it begins to be 
visible in the evening. Turn the globe westward 
on its axis till the star comes to the western edge 
of the horizon, and observe what degree of the 
ecliptic is intersected by the horizon, as before ; 
-the day of the month answering to that degree, 
will show the time when the star sets with the 
sun, or when it ceases to appear in the evening* 

Examples, 1. At what time does Arcturus rise 
achronically at Ascra in Bceotia, tlie birth place 
of Hesiod ; the latitude of Ascra, according to 
Ptolemy, being thirty-eight degrees forty-five min- 
uter, N. ? 

Answer^ When Arcturus is at the eastern part 
of the horizon, the eleventh degree of Aries 
will be at the western part, answering to the first 
of April, the time when Arcturus rises achroni- 
cally : and it will set achronically on the 30th of 
November. 

2. At what time of the year does Aldebaran 
rise achronically at Atbeua^ \tv VfclwV^-^v^ ^^* 
greea N. Jatitade ? and at YiYvat >Am^ ol ^^^^^^ 
does it net achronically ? 
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I PROBLEM LVll. ^ 

The latitude of a place given, to find the time of 
the year at which any known star rises or sets 
cosmically ; that is, when it rises or sets at sun 
rising. 

Rule. Elevate the pole to the latitude of the 
place, bring the given star to the eastern ^dge of 
the horizon, and observe what sign and degree 
of the ecliptic are intersected by the horizon ; 
the month and day of the month, answering to 
that sign and degree, will show the time when 
the star rises with the sun. Turn the globe west- 
ward on its axis, till the star comes to the west- 
ern edge of the horizon, and observe what sign 
and degree of the ecliptic are intersected by the 
eastern edge, as before ; these will point out, on 
the horizon, the time when the star sets at sun- 
rising. 

Examples. 1. At what time in the year do the 
Pleiades set cosmically at Miletus in Ionia, the 
birth place of Thales ; and at what time of the 
year do they rise cosmically ; the latitude of Mil- 
etus, according to Ptolemy, being thirty-seven de- 
grees N. ? 

Answer. The Pleiades rise with the sun on the 
10th of May, and they set at the time of sun-ris- 
ing on the 22d of November, 

2. At what time of the year does Sirius rise with 
the sun at London ; and at what time of the year 
will Sirius set when the sun rises ? 

PROBLEM LVIII. 

To find the time of the year when any given star 

rises or sets heliacally. 

Rule. Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon as are equaV lo \Xve \^\\\m^^ q.1 >3ci^ 
place, and screw the qaadt^xA. ot A^V^xx^^ wv ^^ 
brass meridian over thatUXi^xxd^e s \>tov%^^ ^n^\^ 
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star to the eastern edge of t)^e horizon, and move 
the quadrant of altitude till it intersects the edip- 
tic twelve degrees below the horizon, if the star 
be of the first magnitude ; thirteen degrees, if the 
star be of the second magnitude ; fourteen de« 
grees, if it be of the third magnitude. &c. : the 
point of the ecliptic, cut by the quadrant, will 
show the day of the month, on the horizon, when 
the star rises hcliacally. Bring the given star to 
the western edge of the horizon, and move the 
quadrant of altitude till it intersects the ecliptic 
below the western edge^f the horizon, in a simi- 
lar manner as before ; the point of the ecliptic, 
cut by the quadrant, will show the day of the 
month, on the horizon, when the star sets helia- 
cally. 

Examples. 1 • At what time does j3 Tauri, or 
the bright star in the Bull's Horn, of the second 
magnitude, rise and set heliacally at Rome ? 

Answer* The quadrant will intersect the third 
of Cancer thirteen degrees below the eastern hori- 
zon, answering to the>24th of June;, and the 
seventh of Gemini thirteen degrees below the 
western horizon, answering to the 28th of May. 

2. At what time in the year does Sirius, or the 
Dog Star, rise heliacally at Alexandria in Egypt; 
and at what time does it set heliacallv at the same 
place ? 

Answer. The latitude of Alexandria is thirty- 
one degrees thirteen minutes north ; the quadrant 
will intersect the twelfth of Leo, twelve degrees 
•below the eastern horizon, answering to the 4th • 
of August ; and the second of Gemini, twelve de- 
grees below the western horizon, answering to the 
23d of May. 

3. At what time of the yeat do«& kt^Xxiw^"^ \\^^ 
beliacally at Jerusalem, and aX ^\a\. Kvox^ \^^V>X. 
8€t beliAcally ? 

14 
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P&OBLEU LIX. 



To illustrate the precession of the equinoxes4 

Observations* All the stars in the different cod-' 
gtellations continually increase in longitude ; con- 
sequently, either the whole starry heaven has a 
slow motion from west to east, or the equinoc- 
tial points have a slow motion from east to west. 
In the time of Metonf, the first star in the con- 
stellation Aries, now marked jS, passed through 
the vernal equinox, whereas it is now upwards of 
thirty* degrees to the eastward of it. 

Illustration. Elevate the north pole ninety de- 
grees above the horizon, then will the equinoctial 
coincide with the horizon ; bring the pOle of the 
ecliptic! to that part of the brass meridian which 
is numbered from the north pole towards the 
equinoctial, and make a mark upon the brass 
meridian above it; let this mark be considered 
as the pole of the world, let the equinoctial re- 
present the ecliptic, and let the eciiptic be con- 
sidered as the equinoctial; then count 38 ^ de- 
grees, the complement of the latitude of London 
from this pole upwards. Hind mark where the 
reckoning ends, which will be at seventy-five de- 
grees, on the brass meridian, from the southern 
point of the horizon; this mark will stand over 
the latitude of London. 

Now, turn the globe gently on its axis from east 
to west, and the equinoctial points will move 
the sam^ way, while at the same time, the pole 
• 

* If the precession of the equinoxes be 50 1-4" in a year, 
and if the equinoctial colure passed through Ariet^s, 430 years 
before Christ, the longitude of this star ought now (1821) to be 
51 10' 58"; for, one year: 50 1-4": : 2234. years, (=^30 
'^1821) : 31^ 25' 13", and tb\a \oTi^\.\3Ld<R \^ wot far from the 
truth, 
f The pole of the ecliptic ib X\i«^t poVoX ^i^ \>afc ^<:Jwk ^\v^t«^ 
ilie circular lines meet. 
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ef the world"* will deecribe a circle round the pole 
of the ecliptict of 46° 56 in diameter ; this circle 
will be completed in a Platonic| year, consisting of 
25J91 years, at the rate of 50i seconds in a year, 
and the pole of the heavens will vary its situa- 
tion a small matter every year. When 1 2,895 i 
years, being half the platonic year, are completed 
(which may be known by turning the globe half 
round, or till the point Aries coincides with the 
eastern point of the horizon,) that point of the 
heavens which is now 8i degrees south of the 
zenith of London will be the north pole, as may 
be seen by referring to the mark which was made . 
over seventy-five degrees on the meridian. 

PROBLEM LX* 

To find the distances of the stars from each other 

in degrees. 

Rule. Lay the quadrant of altitude over any 
two stars, so that the division marked O may be on 
one of the stars ; the degrees between them will 
shew their distance, or the angle which these stars 
subtend, as seen by a spectator on the earth. I 

Examples. 1. Wliat is the distance between 
Vega in Lyra, and Altair in the Eagle ? 

Answer* Thirty-four degrees. 

2. Required the distance between /S in the BulPs 
Horn, and 7 Bellatrix in Orion's shoulder? 

3. What is the distance between /8 in Pollux, 
and « in Procyon ? 

* Let it be remembered thai the pole of the ecliptic on the 
globe here represents the pole of the world. 

t 'J'ake notice that the extremity of the globe^s axis here 
represents the pole of the ecliptic. 

X A Platonic year is a period of time determined by the 
revolution of the equinoxes; OaVa ^uo^ "Wmv^i^ ^^vsk.'^ ^ysss^* 
pleted, the ancienti were of opimotv^ xJti^A. ^"et ni^^^ ^"*^'%» V^ 
begin anew, ancj th« game 8«iw oi \Swb%* v> ^^Vx^ ^^^'^ 
Mgeiio. 
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PROBLEM LXI. 



To Jlnd what stars lie in or near the moon^s path^ 
or what stars the moon can eclipse^ or make a 
near approach to. 

Rule. Find the moon's longitude and latitude,* 
or her right ascension and declination, in "an 
ephemeris, for several days, and mark the nnoon's 
places on the globe, then by laying the thread or 
quadrant of altjjtude over these places, you will 
see nearly the moon's path,* and, consequently, 
what stars lie in her way* 

Examples* 1. What stars were in, or near, 
ihe moon's path, on the IQth, 11th, 13th, and 
16th December 1805? 

10th, d 's longitude a 20° 12' lat. 3*^ 34' S. 

lltlj, IK 4 22 4 26 S, 

13th, :2: 1 39 5 15 S, 

16th, nt 10 11 4 26 S. 

Anm^r, The stars will be found to be Cor 
L^^is Of RegulMB., Spi<:a Virginis, m in Libra, 



2^ On tbe 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th of May 
1810« what sitaiis will lie near the moon's waj ? 
J6tb, < 's li^tascen. 206<> 47', declin. 9^ 42 S« 
17th, 22Q 43 13 14 S. 

18th,- 23d 22 16 3 S. 

19th, 250 38 17 53 S. 



* The situation of the moon's orbit for any particular day 
may be found thus: find the place of the moon's ascending 
node, in the Ephemeris, mark that place and its antipodes 
(being the descending node) on the globe; half the way be- 
tween these points, make marks 5^ 20' on the north and 
south side of the ecliptic, viz. let the northern mark between 
the ascending and descending node, and the southern be- 
tween the descending and ascending node; a thread tied 

round theee four points, wiU fii\ew aX» t^^vJaoxv ^^ ^it* ^ss^'wJ^ 

orbit. 
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PROBLEM LXlIt 



Given the latitude of the places and the day of the 
monthj to find what planets will be above the 
horizon after sun setting* 

Rule. Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon as are equal to tbq latitude of the 
place ; find the sun^s place in the ecliptic, and 
Dring it to the western part of the horizon, or to 
ten or twelve degrees below ; then look in the 
Ephemeris for that day and month, and you will 
find what planets are above the horizon ; such 
planets will be fit for observation on that night. 

Example. Were any of the planets visible after 
the sun had descended ten degrees* below the 
horizon of London, on the 1st of December 1805 ? 
their longitudes being as follow : 
5 8' 22« 30' y, Q* Id"" 27' (L 's longitude 

9 9 23 40 h 6 24 50 at midnight 

i 8 25 2U ^ 6.24 5 0»9^ 

Answer. Venus and the moon were visible. 

PROBLEM LXIir. 

Given the latitude of the place, day of the months 
and hour of the night and morning, to find 
what planets will be visible at that hour. 

Rule. Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon, as are equal to the latitude of the 
place ; find the sun's place in the ecliptic, bring 
it to the brass meridian, and set the index of the 
hour circle to twelve; then, if the given time be 

♦ The planets are not visible, till the sun is a certain nura 
ber of degrees below the horizon, and these degrees are 
variable according to the brightness of the planets. Mer- 
cury becomes visible when the sun is about ten degrees be- 
low the horizon ; Venus, when the sun's dei^tcsslou U €w^ 

degrees; Mars ll* '30'; Jupilcx \Q^ •, ^^V4x\i W> "to^^ >5w*k 

Georgian l?** SO'. 

14* 
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before nocm^ turn the globe eastwarcl till the 
index has passed over as many hours as the time 
wants of noon ; but, W the given thne be past 
noon, turn the globe westward on itft axis tUl the 
index has passed over as many hours as the tiaie 
is past noon ; let the globe rest in this positioto, 
and look in the Ephemeris for the longitudes of 
the planets, and, if any of them be in the signs 
which are above the horizon, such planets will be 
visible. 

Example, On the first of December 18Q5» 
the longitudes'^ of the planets, by an ephemeris, 
were as follows : were any of them visible at Loo? 
don at five o^cIock in the morning f 
S 8* 22^ 30' V « 15^ 27<^ 's longitude 

$ 9 23 40 1^ 6 24 50 midnight at 

S 8 26 21 » 6 24 5 0* 9*» 16' 

Answer. Saturn and the Georgium Sidus were 
visible, and both nearly in the same point of the 
heavens, near the eastern horizon ; Satura: was 
a little to the north of the Georgian. 



PROBLEM LXIV* 

T%e latitude of the place and day of the. montk 
given, to find how long Venus rises before the 
sun when she is a morning star, and how long 
she sets after the sun when she is an evening 
^tar. 

Rule* Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon, as are equal to the latitude of the 
place ; find the latitude and longitude of Venus 
in an ephemeris, and mark her place on the 
globe ; find the sun^s place in the ecliptic, bring 

♦ It is not neccessary to give the latitudes of the planets in 
this problem ; ior, if the sigQa auA de^^a of the ecliptic 
'n whigh tii«ir longitudes ate situaU^ Xie^^io^'t ^Jofe VJ\x^«|^^ 
^e plaaetB will likewise be abo^e x\i« boxvL^i^. 



it to the brats meridian, and set the index of the 
hour circle to twelve ; then, if the piace of Venus 
be to the right band of the meridian, she is an 
evening stac^ if to the left hand, she is a morning 
star* 

f^Ams Venui is an eryening star. Turn the globe 
westward till the sun comes to the western edge 
of the hortaon ; the hours passed over bj the 
index will be the time from noon when the suo 
sets, continue the motion of the globe westward 
till Venus comes to the western edge of the hori- 
zon, and the hours passed <»ver by the index will 
be the time ^om noon when Venus sets : the dif- 
ference between t()ese times will shew how long 
Venus sets after the sun* 

Wh^n Venus is a morning star. Turn the globe 
eastward on its axis, till the sun comes to the 
eastetn. edge < of the horizon;, the hours passed 
over by the ipdex will be the time wbich the sun 
rises betacer noon : continue the motion of the 
globe eastward till Venus comes to the eastern 
edge of the horizon, and the hours passed over 
by the index will be the time which the sun rises 
before noon : the difference between these times 
will shew h9w long Venus rises before the sun* 

Note* Ths same rule will serve for Jupiter j by 
marking his place instead of that of Venus. 

Examples. 1 • On the first of March 1 805, the 
longitude of Venus was (en signs, eighteen de- 
grees, fourteen minutes, or eighteen degrees, four- 
teen minutes in Aquarius, latitude degree, fifty- 
two minutes south ; was she a morning or an 
evening star ? If a morning star, bow long did she 
rise before the sun at London ; if an evening star, 
bow long did she shine after the sun set ? 

Answer. Venus was a morning star; the sun 
rose' 5i hours before noon, oi aXY^^l ^^V.^\ ^s^ 
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Venus rose about 6i hours before noon, of at 
three quarters past 5 ; consequently, Venus rose 
three quarters of an hour before the sun* 

2. On the 25th of October 1 805, the longitude 
of Jupiter was eight signs, seven degrees, twenty- 
six minutes, or seven degrees, twenty-six minutes 
in Sagittarius, latitude degrees, twenty-nine min- 
utes north: whether was he a morning or an 
evening star ? If a morning star, how long did he 
rise before the sun at London ; if an evening star, 
how long did he shine after the Fun set ? - 

•4n5zoer. Jupiter was an evening star; the sun 
set at 5 o^clock, and Jupiter set about twenty 
minutes after six : consequently, he set one hour 
and twenty minutes after the sun* 

PROBLEM LXV* 

The latitude of the place and day of the month* 
being given ^ to find the meridian altitude of ang 
star or planet. 

Rule. Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon as are equal to the latitude of the 
given place ; then, 

For a star. Bring the given star to that part of 
the brass meridian which is numbered from the 
equator towards the poles ; the degrees on the 
meridian contained between the star and the hori- 
zon will be the altitude required* 

For the moon or a planet. Look in an epheme- 
ris for the planet^s latitude and longitude, or for 
its right ascension and declination, for the given 
month and day, and mark its place on the globe ; 
bring the planet^s place to the brass meridian ; and 
the number of degrees between that place and 
the horizon, will be the altitude. 

* The meridian altitudes of \.\v« sv^is otv \3&fc ^<2feft> \ti. th€ 
same latitude, are invariable; x\vet\ifoi«', viYv^lti \\v«. \&.^TvikVi>^ 
altitude of a star is sought tbe day oi Ocie mci^xia.Tv^^^T«x>a(*'^5<^ 
tended to. 
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iixamphc. 1. What is the meridian altitude of 
Aldebaran in Taurus, at London ? 
Ansvser. 54° 36'. 

2. What is the meridian altitude of Arcturus 
in Bootes, at London ? 

3. On the first of September 1810, the longi^ 
tude of Mars was 4 signs 14 degrees 41 minutes, 
and latitude 1 degree 9 minutes north \ what was 
his meridian altitude at Cambridge ? 

PROBLEM LXVI. 

To find all those places on the earth to which the 
moon will be nearly vertical on any given day* 

Rule. Look in an ephemeris for the moon^ 
latitude and longitude for the given day, and mark 
ber place on the glob#; bring this place to that 

!>art of the brass meridian which is numbered 
rom the equator towards the poles, and observe 
the degree above it ; for all places on the eardi 
having thai latit^ide will have the moon vertical, 
or nearly so, whea she comes to their respective 
meridians* 

Examples. 1. On the 15th of October 1805, 
the moon^s longitude at midnight was 3 signs 29 
degrees 1 4 minutes, and her latitude 1 degree 35 
minutes south; over what places did she pass 
nearly vertical ? 

Answer. From the moon's latitude and longi- 
tude being given, her declination may be found 
by the globe to be about 1 9^ north. The moon 
was vertical at Porto Rico, St. Domingo, the north 
of Jamaica, Owhyhee, &c. 

3. On the ^th of December 1810, the moon's 
longitude at midnight was 6 signs 20 degrees, and 
her latitude 1 degree 5 minutes north, over what 
places on the earth did she ^^^^uft^ti^ s^^tvc^l'l 
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PROBLEM LXVn* 



Given the latitude of a place^ the day of the mont\ 
and the altitude of a star, to find the hour of the 
nighty and the starts azimuth. 

Rule. Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon as are equal to the latitude of the 
place, and screw the quadrant of altitude upon 
the brass meridian over that latitude; find the 
sun^s place in the ecliptic, bring it to the brass 
meridian, and set the index of the hour circle to 
twelve ; bring the lower end of the quadrant of 
altitude to tnat side of the meridian* on which 
the star was situated when observed ; turn the 
globe westward till the centre of the star cuts the 
given altitude on the quadrant ; count the hours 
which the index has passed over, and they will 
show the time from noon when the star has the 
given altitude : the quadrant will intersect the 
horizon in the required azimuth. 

Examples^ 1. At London, on the 28th of De- 
cember, the star Deneb in the Lion^s tail, marked 
3, was observed to be 40 degrees above the hori- 
zon, and east of the meridian, what hour was it, 
and what was the star's azimuth ? 

Answer. By bringing the sun's place io the 
meridian, and turning the globe westward on its 
axis till the star cuts 40 degrees of the quadrant, 
east of the meridian, the index will have passed 
over 1 4 hours ; consequently, the star has 40 de- 

?^rees of altitude east of the meridian, 14 hours 
rom noon, or at two o'clock in the morning. Its 

* It is necessary to know on which side of the meiidian the 

star is at the time of observation, because it will have the same 

altitude on both sides of it. Any star may be taken at pleasure, 

but it is best to take one not too near the meridian, because for 

some time before the star cornea to t\v^ vj\^i\OCv^Ti^ ^\x^ -^VwcvS^ 

jin9 passed 'it. the allUuck vaaes very V\U\«» 
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azimuth will be 62i degrees from the south (•' 
wards the east. 

2« At London, on the 28th of December, the 
star, 0, in the Lion's tail, was observed to be west- 
ward of the meridian, and to have 40 degrees of 
altitude ; what hour was it, and what was the 
star's azimuth ? 

Answer* By turning the globe westward on its 
axis till the star cuts 40 degrees of the quadrant, 
west of the meridian, the index will have passed 
over 20 hours ; consequently, the star has 40 de- 
grees of altitude west of the meridian, 20 hours 
from noon ; or eight o'clock in the morning. Its 
azimuth will be 62i degrees from the south to- 
wards the west. 

3. At London, on the 1st of September, the al- 
titude of Benetnach in Ursa Major, marked ij, was 
observed to be 36 degrees above the horizon, and 
west of the meridian ; what hour was it, and what 
was the star's azimuth ? 

4. On the 21st of December the altitude of 
Sirins, when west of the meridian at London, was 
observed to be 8 degrees above the horizon ; what 
hour was it, and what was the star's azimuth ? 

5. On the 12th of August, Menkah in the 
Whale's jaw; marked «, was observed to|be 37 de- 
grees above the horizon of London, and east- 
ward of the meridian ; what hour was it, and 
what was the star's azimuth ? 

PROBLEII LXVIII. 

Given the latitude of a place, day of the months 
and hour of the day, to find the altitude of any 
star, and its azimuth. 

Rule. Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon as are equa\ lo \Vve \^\a\m^^ kA ^^ 
placCf and screw the quadt^iA ol ^>C\\xAfc Nx^^tk. 
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tfie brass meridian over thi^t latitude ; find the sun's 
place in the ecliptic, bring it to the brass meridian, 
and set the index of the hour circle to ti^olve ; 
"then, if the given time be before noon, tum^the 
globe eastward on its axis till the index has pass* 
ed over as manj hours as the time wants of noon; 
if the time be past noon, turn the globe westward 
till the index has passed over as manj hours as 
the time is past noon : let the globe rest in thtt 
position, and move the quadrant of altitude till 
its graduated edge coincides with the centre of 
the given star ; the degrees on (he quadrant, from 
the horizon to the star, will be the altitude ; and 
the distance from the north or south part of the 
brass meridian to the quadrant, counted on the 
horizon, will be the azimuth from the north or 
south. 

Examples* 1. What are the altitude and azi- 
muth of Capella, at Rome, when it is five o^clock 
in the morning on the second of December ? 

Answer^ The altitude is 41 degrees 58 minutes 
and the azimuth 60 degrees 50 minutes from the 
north towards the west. 

2. Required the altitude and azimuth of Altair 
in Aquila, on the 6th of October, at nine o'clock 
in the evening, at London ? 

3. On what point of the compass does the star 
Aldcbaran bear at the Cape of Good Hope, on 
the fifth of March, at a quarter past eight o'clock 
in the evening ; and what is its altitude ? 

Answer. The azimuth is 49 degrees 52 minutes 
from the north, and its altitude is 22 degrees 30 
minutes. 

4. Required the altitude and azimuth of Al- 
cyone in the Pleiades, marked };, on the 2 1st of 

December, at four o'clo<;k m t\!k<& morain^^^ at 
London ? 



PBOn.Bil LXII. 

Given the tatitvde of a place. Say of Iht tnonak, and 
aximuih of a itar, to find Ike how of ike night 
and the stars altitude. 

Rule. Elevate the pnle bo man; degrees above 
tiie horizon as are eqaal to the latitude of the 

{lace, and srrew the quadrant of altitude upon the 
raas meridian over that latitude ; 6cid the sun's 
place in (lie ecliptic, bring it to the brass meridian, 
and set the index of the hour circle to twelve ; bring 
the lowerondofthe quadrant of altitude to coincide 
with the given azimuth on the horizon, and hold 
it in that position ; turn the globe westward till 
the given star comes to the graduated edge of the 
quadrant, and the hours passed over b}> the index 
will be the time from noon ; the degrees on the 
quadrant, reckoning froiA the horizon to the star, 
will be the altitude. 

Examples. 1. At London, on the 38th of De- 
cember, the azimuth of Deneb in the Lion's tail, 
marked 0, waa 621 degrees from the south towards 
the west; what hour was it, and what was the 
Btar*8 altitude ? 

Answer. By turning the globe, westward on its 
axis the index will pass' over 20 hours before the 
star intersects (he quadrant; therefore the lime 
will be 20 hours from noon, or eight o'clock in 
the morning; and the star's altitude will be 40 
degrees. 

2. At London, on the fifth of May, the azimuth 
of Cor Leonis, or Regulu!!, marked a, was 74 de- 
grees from the Boulh towards the west; required 
the stars attitude, and the hour of the night ? 

3. On (he 8fh of October, the azimuth of the 
star .marked (3, in the sttouVdet n^ K-ivv^^ ■w'f&'^Si 
degrees from the north lowaTi& We ^m^ n^^'j^w^ 
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4. On the tenth of Septemoer, the azimuth of 
the star marked e, in< the Dolphin, was 20 degrees 
from the south towards the east ; required' its alti- 
tude at London, and the hour of the night ? 

PROBLEM LXX. 

Two stars being givetij the ojie on the meridian^ 
and the other on the eijist or west part of the 
horizon, to find the latitude of the place* 

Rule. Bring the star which was observed to 
be on the meridian, to the brass meridian ; keep 
the globe from turning on its^axis, and elevate or 
depress the pole till the other star comes to the 
eastern or western part of the horizon ; then the 
degrees from the elevated pole to the horizon will 
be the latitude. 

Examples. 1 . When the two pointers of the 
Great bear, marked a, and j3, or Dubhe and /3, 
were on the meridian, I observed Vega in Ljra 
to be rising ; required the latitude ? 

Answer. Twenty-seven- degrees north. 

3. When Arcturus in Bootes was on the me- 
ridian, Altair in the Eagle was rising ; required the 
latitude ? 

PROBLEM LXXI* 

The latitude of the place, the day of the month, 
and two stars that have the same azimuth,* 
being given, to find the hour of the night » 

Rule. Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon as arc equal to the latitude of the 
place, and screw the quadrant of altitude upon 

* To find what stars have iVve Raitive aiiVwvwxVv.— \je,\ ^ ^vcvooth 
boArd of about £t foot in breadlV\, axvA iVvxee fe^X. \v\^ (^^^x ^^^ 
Hny height you pleate,) be fixed ^x^Tvi\\cv\^x\^ >i^vi ^ 
, utand, draw a straight line lVitou^\v x\vc tcvYddX^t oi \5Rft \a^^x^^ 
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the brass meridian over that latitude ; find the 
sun^s place in the ecliptic, bring it to the brass 
meridian, and set the index of the hour circle to 
one ; turn the globe on its axis from east to west 
till the two given stars coincide with the gradu- 
ated edge of the quadrant of altitude ; the hours 
passed over by the index will show the time from 
noon ; and the common azimuth of the two stars 
will be found on the horizon. 

Examples. 1. At what hour, at London, on the 
first of May, will Altair in the Eagle, and Vega 
in the Harp, have the same azimuth, and what 
will that azimuth be ? 

Answer. By bringing the sun^s place to the 
meridian, &c. and turning the globe westward, 
the index will pass over fifteen hours before the 
stars coincide with the quadrant ; hence they will 
have the same azimuth at fifteen houi*s from noon, 
or at three o^clock in the morning ; and the azi* 
muth will be 42^ degrees from the south towards 
the east. 

2. On the 10th of September, what is the hour 
at London when Deneb in Cygnus, and Markab 
in Pegasus, have the same azimuth, and what is 
the azimuth? 



parallel to the sides ; fix a pin in the upper part of this line, and 
make a hole in the board at the lower part of the line ; hang 
a thread with a plummet fixed to it, upon the pin, and let the 
ball of the plummet move freely in the hole made in the lower 
part of the board ; set this board upon a table in a window, or 
in the open air, anel wait till the plumniet ceases to vibrate ; 
then look along the face of the board, and those stars which are 
partly hid froija your view by the thread will have the same 
azimuth. 
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PROBLEM LXXIK 

The latitude of the place^ the day of the months 
and two stars that have the same altitude^ be* 
ing giveuj to find the hour of the night. 

• 

Rule. Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon as are equal to the latitude of the 
place, and screw the quadrant of altitude upon 
the brass meridian over that latitude ; find the 
sun's place in the ecliptic, bring it to the brass 
meridian, and set the index of the hour circle to 
twelve ; turn the globe oi^ its axis from east to 
west, till the two given stars coincide with the 
given altitude on the graduated edge of the quad- 
• rant ; the hours passed over by the index will be 
the time from noon when the two stars have that 
altitude. 

Examples. 1. At what hour at London, on 
the second of September, will Markab in Pegasus, 
and oc in the head of Andromeda, have each thirty 
degrees of latitude ? 

Answer. At a quarter past eight in the evening. 

3. At what hour at London, on the fifth of 
January, will «, Menkar in the Whale's jaw, and 
a, Aldebaran in Taurus, have each thirty-five de« 
drees of altitude ? 

PROBLEM LXXlil. 

7%e altitudes of the two stars having the same 
azimuth^ and that azimuth being given, to find 
the latitude of the place. 

Rule. Place the graduated edge of the quad- 
rant of altitude over the two stars, so 4hat each 
star may be exactly under its given altitude on 
the quadrant ; hold the (\uadraut in this position, 
and elevate or depress t\\e ^o\e \a\\ ^^ ^\V\%\^\!l 
m marked 0, on the loviet e\iA ol ^^ ^^^t^\*.^ 



f 
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coincides with the given azimuth on the horizon ; 
when this is ajBTected, the elevation of the pole will 
be the latitude. 

Examples, !• The altitude of Arcturus was ob- 
served to be forty degrees, and that of Cor Caroli 
sixty-eight degrees ; their common azimuth at the 
same time was seventy-one degrees from the 
south towards the east ; required the latitude ? 

Answer, 51 i degrees north* 

2. The altitude of e in. Castor was observed to 
be thirty degrees, and that of/3 in Procyon twenty 
degrees ; their common azimuth at the same time 
was 73 i degrees from the south towards the east ; 
required Xhe latitude ? 

PROBLEM LXXIV. 

7%e day of the month being given and the hour 
when any known star rises or sets^ to find the 
latitude of the place. 

Rule. Find the sun^s place in the ecliptic, 
bring it to the brass meridian, and set the index 
of the hour circle to twelve ; then, if the given 
time be before upon, turn the globe eastward till 
the index has passed over as many hours as the 
time wants of noon ; but, if the given time be past 
noon, turn the globe westward till the index has 
passed over as many hours as the time is past 
noon ; elevate or depress the pole till Ihe centre 
of the given star coincides with the horizon ; then 
the elevation of the pole will shew the latitude ? 

Examples, 1. In what latitude does €, Mirach, 
in Bootes rise at half past twelve o'clock at night, 
on the 10th of December ? 

Answer, 5 1 h degree north. 

15 * 
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% In what latitude does Cor Lconit, or Reg- 
ulu6, rise at ten o'clock at night, oo the twentjr- 
first of January ? 

FROBLEM LXXV* 

To find on what day of the year any given star 
passes the meridian at any given hour. 

Rule* Bring the given star to the brass meri-* 
dian, and set the index to twelve ; then, if the 
given time be before noon,"* turn the globe west- 
ward till the index has passed over as many 
hours as the time wants of noon ; but, if the given 
time b^ past noon, turn the globe eastwani till 
the index has passed over as^ many hours as the 
time is past noon ; observe that degree of the 
ecliptic which is intersected by the graduated 
edge of the brass meridian, and the day of . the 
month answering thereto, on the horizon, will be 
the day required. 

Examples. 1. On what day of the month does 
Procyon come to the meridian of London at three 
o'clock in the morning ? 

Answer. Here the time is nine hours before 
noon; the globe must therefore be turned ntne 
hours towards the west, the point of the ecliptic 
intersected by the brass meridian will then be the 
9th of / , answering nearly to the first of Decem- 
ber. 

2. On what day of the month, and in what 
month, does eu^ Alderamin, in Cepheus, come to 
the meridian of Edinburgh at ten o'clock at 
night? 

* If the given star comes to the meridjan at noon, the gun'* 
place will be found under l\\e bta-sa iivet\A\«v.Yv^ >«\\,Viqu^ tuiuing 
the globe ; if the given star comes \.o \.\\ci \xvfe\ vo\ia.Tv ^x tsv\^\vv^\^ 

the globe may be turned e\xV\et gol^Xn^ve^ ox ^%%\nn^\^ >aS\ ^i» 

index, has passed over twelve Yvovxtb. 
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Answer* Here the time is ten hours after noon ; 
the globe mast therefore be turned ten hours to* 
wards the east, the point of the ecliptic intersect- 
ed by the brass meridian will then be the 17th 
of tgi answering to 9th of September. 

3. On what day of the month, and in what 
month, does |3, Deneb, in the Lion^s tail, come to 
the meridian of Dublin at nine o^clock at night T 

PROBLEM LXXVI. 

The altitude of two stars being given^ t0 Jind the 

latitude of the place. 

Rule. Substract each starts altitude from ninety 
degrees; take successively the extent of the 
number of degrees contained in each of the re- 
mainders, from the equinoctial with a pair of 
compasses; with the compasses thus extended, 
place ot^e foot successively in the centre of each 
star, and describe arches on the globe with a 
black lead pencil; these arches will cross each 
other in the zenith ; bring the point of intersec- 
tion to that point of the brass meridian which is 
numbered from the equinoctial towards the poles, 
and the degree above it will be the latitude. 

Ejtamples. 1. At sea, in north latitude, I ob- 
served the altitude of Capella to be thirty de- 
grees, and that of AKlebaran thirty-five degrees ; 
what latitude was 1 in ? 

Answer. With an extent of sixty degrees, 
(=90^ — 30^) taken from the equinoctial, and one 
fool of the compass in the centre of Capella, de- 
scribe an arch towards the north ; then with fifty- 
five degrees, (=90*^ 35^,) taken in a similar man- 
ner, and one foot of the compasses in the centre 
oi Aldebaran, describe a^olh^T ^\Oei^^\<^^ssw^'^^ 
former i the point oC Vutet^^cMxQti \i\^vy^ V^ "^^ 
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brass meridian will shew the latitude to be 20h 
degrees north. 

2. The altitude of Markahr in Pegasus was 
thirty degrees, and that of Altair in the Eagle at 
the same time, was sixty five degrees; what was 
the latitude, supposing it to be north? 

Answer. Twenty nine degrees north. 

PROBLEM LXXVII. 

7%€ meridian altitude of a known star being given 
at any place, to find the latitude. 

|[luLE. Bring the given star to that part of the 
brass meridian which is numbered from the equi- 
noctial towards the poles ; count the nunnber of 
degrees in the given altitudp, on the brass meri- 
dian, from the star to .vards the south part of the 
horizon, and mark where the reckoning ends ; 
elevate or depress the pole till this mark coin- 
cides with the south point 6f the horizon, and the 
elevation of the north pole above the north point 
of the horizon will shew the latitude. 

Examples. 1. In what degree of north lati- 
tude is the meridian altitude of Aldebaran 52^ 
degrees ? 

Answer. Fifty-three degrees, thirty-six minutes 
north. 

2. In what degree of north latitude is the 
meridian altitude of /3, one of the pointers in 
Ursa Major, ninety degrees ? 

# PROBLEM LXXVIII. 

•J 

To find the tinie of the moon^s southing, or coming 
to the meridian of any place, on any given day 
of the month. 

Rule* Elevate the po\e aott\«xv>j ^^^e^e^^ciH^ 
the horizon as are equal lo \.Vve X^XaXxx^^ q»^ ^^ 
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given place ; find tke mooa's latitude and longi* 
tilde, or her right ascension and declination, from 
an eptiemeris, and mark her place on the globe ; 
bring the sun's place to the brass meridian, and 
sec the index of the hour circle to twelve ; turn 
the globe westward till the moon's place cornea 
to the meridian, and the hours passed over by 
the index will show the time from noon when tbe 
moon will be upon the meridian. 

PROBLEM LXXIX. 

To determine the place^ and describe the path of a 
Comet among the fixed stare. 

Rule. Observe the distance of the comet from 
two fixed stars, irhei« latitudes and longitudes 
are known ; then from the distance thus ascer- 
tained, calculate the places of the comet bj spher- 
ical trigonometiy. 

An easy meikod of finding and tracing md the 
place of a Comet mechanieallyn 

Rule. Find two stars in the same line with tbe 
comet, by stretching a thread before the eye over 
all three ; then do the same by two other stars 
and tbe comet ; this done, take a celestial globei 
or a planisphere, and draw a line upon it through 
the two former stars, then through the two latter 
ones ; so shall the intersection of the two lines be 
the place of the comet at that time. If this pro- 
cess be repeated every evening, and all the points 
of intersection connected, it will shew tbe path of 
the comet in th^ heavens. 
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PROBLEM LXXX* 



To find the sun^s altitude by placing the globe in 

the sun-shine. 

Rule. Place the globe on a truly horizontal 
plane, stick a needle perpendicularly over the 
north pole, in the direction of the axis of the 
globe, and turn the pole towards the sun, so that 
the shadow of the needle may fall upon the mid- 
dle of the bra9s meridian : then elevate or de- 
press the pole till the needle casts no shadow ; 
for then it will point directly to the suii ; the 
elevation of the pole above the horizon will be 
the sun^s siltitude. 

PROBLEM LXXXI. 

To find the sun'^s declination^ his place in the 
ecliptic^ and his azimuth^ by placing the globe 
in the sun-shine. 

Rule. Place the globe upon a truly horizontal 
plane, in a north and south direction by a meri- 
dian line, and elevate the pole to the latitude of 
the place ; then, if the sun shine beyond the north 
pole, his declination is as many degrees north as 
he shines over the pole ; if .the sun do not shine 
so far as the north pole, his declination is as many 
degrees south as the enlightened part is distant 
from the pole. The sun^^ declination being found, 
his place may be determined by Problem XVIII. 

Stick a needle in the parallel of the sun^s de- 
clination f6r the given day, and turn the globe on 
its axis till the needle casts no shadow ; fix the 
globe in this position, and screw the quadrant of 
altitude over the latitude; bring the graduated 
edge o£ the quadrant to covv\c\4e ^\lh the sun's 
place^ or the point wYiere ftve weeSV^ \^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
the degree on the hoiizoii mW AkON* vJofc ^wxwx^. 
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PROBLEM LXXXII. 



To draw a meridian line upon a horizontal plane^ 
and to determine the four cardinal points of the 
horizon. 

Rule. Describe several circles from the centre 
of the horizontal plane, in which centre fix a 
straight wire perpendicular to the plane; mark 
in the morning where the end of the shadow 
touches one of the circles ; in the afternoon mark 
where the end of the shadow touches the 
same circle; divide the arch of the circle 
contained between these two points into two 
equal parts; a line drawn from th^ point of 
division to the centre of the plane will be a true 
meridian, or north and south line^ and, if this 
line be bisected by a perpendicular, that perpen- 
dicular will be an east and west line : thus you 
will have the four cardinal points; but, to be 
very exact, the plane niust be truly horizontal, the 
wire must be exactly perpendicular to the plane, 
and the extremity of its shadow must be com- 
pared not only upon one of the circles, as above 
described, but upon several of them. 

PROBLEM LXXXIII. 

To find the time of the year when the sun or moon 
will be liable to be eclipsed* 

Rule. 1. Find the place of the moon^s nodes, 
the time of new moon, and the sun^s longitude at 
that time, by an ephemeris ;^ then, if the sun be 
within seventeen degrees of the moon's node, 
there will be an eclipse of the sun. 

2. Find the place of the moon's nodes, the 
iime of fuW moon, and the svxu'^ Xow^VvAr. ^'^'^ 
time, by an ephemeris-, l\\e\A, \l VVv^ %>\vJ!^ Vs^^- 

* White's Ephemens, ox "N^xxXYe^X K\^^^^» 
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tude be within twelve degrees of the moon's 
nodes, there will be an eclipse of the moon* 

EoMmph. On the 15th of January 1805, there 
was a ratt moon, at which time the place of the 
moon's node was vf 26° 54', and the sun's longi- 
tude vf 35"^ ; did aa edipse of, the moon happen 
at that time ? 

Answer. Here the sun was nearly in the moon'i 
node, therefore a total eclipse of the moon took 
place : for, ,when the sun is in one of the moon's 
nodes at the time of full moon, the moon is in 
the other node, and the earth is directly between 
them \ the moon's place* was consequently about 
25° in Cancer, 
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A Tahte of the Latitudes and Longitudes of some of 
the Principal Places in the Worlds with the Counr 
tries in which they are situated.— ^J^. J5. TT^c Longi- 
tudes are reckoned from Chreenwich Observatory. 



A. 



Names of Places^ 

Aberdeen 

Acapulco 

Acben 

Adrianople 

Adventure Bay 

Alderney I. 

Aleppo 

Alexandretta 

Alexandria 

Algiers 

Alicant 

Araboyna I. 

Amiens 

Amsterdam 

Amsterdam I. 

Angeri^ 

Angra 

Annapolis 

Antwerp 

Archangel 

Ascension I. 

Astracan 

Athens 

St. Augustine 

St. Augustine 

Cape St. Augustine 

Ava 

Cape Ara 

Avigaon 



Country or Sea. 

Scotland 

Meitico 

Sumatra^ I. 

Turkey 

New Holland 

English Channel 

Syria 

Syria 

Egypt 

Africa 

Spain 

Moluccas 

France 

Holland 

Pacific Ocean 

France 

Tercera Azore I. 

Nova Scotia 

Netherlands 

Russia 

S. Atlantic 

Russia 

Turkey Europe 
Madagascar I. 
East Florida 
Brazil 
Asia 
Japan 
Fiance 

16 



Lat. 

o f 

57 9 N. 
17 10 N. 
5 22 N. 
41 10 N. 

43 23 S. 
49 48 N. 

35 45 N. 

36 35 N. 
31 13 N. 
36 49 N. 
38 21 N. 

4 25 N. 
49 53 N. 
52 22 N. 
21 9 S. 
47 28 N. 
38 39 N. 

44 52 N. 
51 13 N. 
64 34 N. 

7 76 S. 
46 21 N. 
38 5 N. 
23 35 S. 
30 10 N. 

8 48 S. 
21 30 N. 
34 45 N. 



Long, 

o f 

2 28 W. 
101 45«-W. 

95 40 E. 

26 30 E. 
147 30 £. 

2 15 W. 

37 20 E. 
36 14 £. 
29 55 £. 

2 13 E. 

30 W. 
127 20 E. 

2 18 E. 

4 51 E. 
174 46 W. 

33 W. 

27 12 W. 
64 5 W. 

4 23 E. 

38 58 E. 
14 21 W. 
48 8 E. 
23 52 E. 
43 8 E. 
81 34 W. 
35 5 W. 

96 E. 
140 55 E. 



- 
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B- 


J^famtt of Places. 


Country or Sea 


Bahelmandel Straiu 


Red Sea 


Babylon (Ancieiit) 


Syria 


Balasore 


Hindoostaa 


Banca L <Soiith £iid) 


Indian Ocean 


Bantry.Bay 


Ijrelaii4 , . 


Barbadoes Island > 
(Bridgetown) ) 


Caxibbr l^a^i 


Barcelona 


Spain 


BaaU 


Switzerland 


Basse Terre 


Gaudaloiipe 


Bastia 


Corsica 


Batavia 


Java I. 


Bayonne 


France 


Bossora or Bassora 


Turkey 


Bencoolen 


Sumatra I. 


Bergen 


Norway 


Bilboa 


Spain 


Blanco (Cape) 


Africa 


Bombay I. 


India 


Boston 


America 


Botany Bay 


New Holland 


Boulogne 


France 


Bourbon I. 


Indian Ocean 


Bordeaux 


France 


Bremen 


Germany 


Brest 


France 


Brunswick 


Germany 


Brussels 


Netherlands 


Buda 


Hungary 


Buenos Ayres 


S. America 


Burgos 


Spain 



LaL 



12 50 N. 43 45 E, 
33 ON. 42 46 E. 
21 20 N. • 86 E.; 

3 15 s. io7.iq,i;l 

51 26 N. IQ 10i,W» 

13 a N. 4$J».W. 



41 23 N. 

47 35 N. 
15 59 N. 

42 42 N. 
6 11 S. 

43 29#N. 
30 45 J$. 

3 49 S. 
60 24 N. 

43 26 N. 
20 55 N. 
18 57 N. 
42 23 19. 
34 S. 
50 43 N. 
20 52 S. 

44 50 N. 
53 5 N. 

48 23 N. 
52 30 N. 
50 51 N. 
47 40 N. 
34.35 S. 
42 20 N. 



2 11 E. 

7 39 £^ 
61 54 W. 

9 25 E.^ 
106 52E. 

1 90 W. 
47 O E. 
102 10 £, 

5 30 E. 

3 ^ W. 
17 10 W. 

•ft Sir. 

151 2d e: 

1 47 e; 

55 30 
O 35 

8 39 £; 
4. 29 W. 

10 24 e: 

4 22 E. 
19 20 £L . 
58 31 W. 

3 30 W. 



1 



c. 



Cadiz or Cales 

CagUari 

Cairo 

Calais 

Calcutta 

Calmat 
Csunbray 
Cambridge 
CantLTj I. (N.E.pomi) AUantic 



Spain 


36 31 N. 


6 12 W. 


Sardinia I. 


39 25 N. 


9 38 E. 


Egypt 


30 3 N. 


31 21 E; ' 


France 


50 57 N. 


1 51 £. 


Bengal 


22 35 N. 


88 1^.«. 


Sweden 


56 40 N. 


16 9^ £. 


I^etbeiVaivdi 


Wi\^'». 


ti AS fc 


England 


Sl\l^. 


^ ^^.. 


\ Iwtlantic 


W\^^ 


k. \^^^. 
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J^am^ of Places. 


Country or Sea. 


Lat. 

o f 


j» Long. 

' f 


Candia 


Candy I. 


35 19 N. 


25 18 E. 


Canton 


China 


23 8 N. 


113 2 E. 


Carlscrona 


Sweden 


66 20 N. 


15 26 E. 


Cartbagena 


Spain 


37 37 N. 


1 8 W, 


Carthagena 


Terra BMrma 


10 27 N. 


75 ^7 W. 


Cayenne 


I. of Cayenne 


4 56 N. 


3 41 E# 


Cherbourgh 


France 


49 38 N. 


1 37 W. 


Chvistiana 


Norway 


59 55 N. 


10 48 £. 


Christmas Sound 


Terra del Fuego 


55 22 S. 


70 3 W. 


St. Christopher's I. 


Caribb. Sea 


17 15 N. 


62 43 W. 


Civita Vecchia 


Italy 


42 5 N. 


11 44 £. 


Cochin 


India 


9 33 N. 


76 36 E. 


Colongne 


Germany 


50 55 N. 


6 66 £. 


Comorin^Cape) 


India 


7 56 N. 


78 5 E. 


Constantinople 


Turkey 


4i 1 N. 


2BM E. 


Copenhagen 


Denmark 


55 41 N. 


12.35 E. 


Cork 


Ireland 


51 54 N. 


8 98 W. 


St. Cruz I. 


Atlantic Ocean 


17 49 N. 


64 63 W. 



D. 



DantKic 


Poland 


64 22 N. 


18' 34 £. 


DardanftUes* Straits 


Turkey 


40 10 N. 


26 26 £. 


Delhi 


Hindoostan 


28 37 N. 


77 40 E. 


St. Domingo 


Caribb. Sea 


18 20 N. 


69 46 W 


Dover 


England 


51 8 N. 


1 18 £. 


Drontheim 


Norway 


66 26 N. 


10 22 E. 


l)ublin 


Ireland 


63 21 N. 


6 6 W 


Dunkirk 


France 


51 2 N. 


2 22 £. 



E. 



East Cape 

Edinburgh 

Elsinore 

Embden 

Ephesus 



New Zealand 


37 42 S. 


174 30 W 


Scotland 


56 58 N. 


3 12 W. 


Denmark 


56 2 N. 


12 37 E. 


Germany 


53 12 N. 


7 16 E. 


Turkey in Asia 


38 N. 


27 63 E. 



False Bay 
Farewell (Cape) 
Fayal Town 
Terro I. (Town) 
FiniBterre (Cape) 



F. 



Cape ofGood Hope 34 10 S. 18 33 E. 
Greenland 69 30 N. 42 42 W. 

Azore Ifilands Sft 3Z N. 2& 4\ "W, 

Canary U\es Tl \n ^. W ««. ^ . 

Spain i^,^^-^. 'iiW^ 



17d 
Namu tf Places, Country itr Sea, 



Flamborough Head 
Florence 
Flores 

Florida (Cape) 
N. Forelarid 
France (Isl^ of ^ 
Francois (Cape^, 
Funchal 



England 
Italy 

Azore Islands 
S. America 
England 
Indian Ocean 
St. Domingo 
I. of Madeira 



Lai. 

o f 

54 11 N. 
43 46 N. 
39 34 N. 
25 47 N. 
51 25 N. 
20 27 S. 
19 46 N. 
^ 38 N. 



o / 




11 
31 

SO 

1 

57 
72 
17 



19 £. 

2 £. 

W. 
35 W. 
28 £. 
16 £. 
18 W. 

6 W. 



G. 



Geneva 

Genoa 

St. George Town 

Fort St. George 

Ghent 

Gibraltar 

Goa I. 

Good Hope (Cape) 

Gottingen (Observ.) 

Greenwich (ObSi) 

Gaudaloupe 

Guernsey 



Switzerland 


46 12 N. 


6 E. 


Italy 


4(4 25 N. 


8 36 E. 


Bermudas I. 


32 22 N. 


64 33 W. 


Or Madras 


13 5 N. 


80 29 £« 


Netherlands 


51 3 N. 


3 44 E. 


Spain 


36 5 ]V. 


5_^ W. 


Malabar Coast 


15 31 N. 


73 ^ E. 


Africa 


34 29 S. 


18 23 E. 


Germany 


51 32 N. 


9 53 £. 


England 


51 29 N. 





Caribb i: 


15 59 N. 


61 69 W. 


English Channel 


49 30 N. 


2 52 W, 



H. 



Haerlem 

Hague 

Halifax 

Hamburgh 

Hanover 

Hatteras (Cape^ 

Havre de Grace 

Havannah 

St. Helena (James 

Town) 
LaHoffue (Cape) 
Horn (Cape) 



United Prov. 


52 22 N. 


4 36 E. 


United Prov. 


52 4 N. 


4 17 E. 


Nova Scotia 


44 46 N. 


63 27 W. 


Germany 


53 34 N. 


9 55 E. 


Germany 


52 22 N. 


9 48 £. 


N. America 


35 12 N. 


76 5 W. 


France 


49 29 N. 


6 E. 


Isle of Cuba 


23 12 N, 


82 18 W, 


Atlantic 


. 15 55 S. 


5 49 W, 


France 


49 45 N. 


1 57 W. 


S. America 


55 58 S. 


67 26 W, 



I. & J, 



Jackson (Port) 
Janerio (Rio) 
Java. Head 
Jerusalem 



New Holland 
Brazil 
I. of Java 
Syria 



33 52 S. 151 19 E. 
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iKame* of Places, 


Country or Sea 


Lat. 

O f 


Long. 

1 


Jersey Isle (St. 

Aubins) 
St. John's 


English Channel 


49 13 N. 


2 12 W. 


Newfoundland 


47 32 N. 


52 26 W. 


St. Joseph's 


California 


23 4 N. 


109 42 W. 


Islamabad 


Hindoostan 


22 20 N. 


91 45 & 


Ispahan 


Persia 


32 25 N. 


52 50 £. 


Jodda, or Gidda 


Arabia 


21 29 N. 


39 22 E. 


St. Julian (Port) 


Patagonia 


49 10 S. 


68 44 W. 


Juan Fernandez 


Pacific Ocean 


33 45 S. 


78 37 W. 



K. 



Kamtschatka 


Siberia 




56 20 N. 


163 E. 


St. Hilda 


Hebrides 




57 47 N. 


8 40 W. 


Koningsberg 


Prussia 


m 


54 43 N. 


21 35 E. 



L. 



Ladrone I. (Guam) Pacific Ocean 
Land's End England 

Leghorn ^ Italy 

Leipsic Germany 

Ley den United Pro v. 

Lima Peru 

Lisbon Portugal 

Liverpool England 

Lizard England 

London (St.Paul's) England 
Louisburg I. of Cape Breton 

St. Lucia Caribb. Sea 



13 10 N. 


143 15 E. 


50 6 N. 


5 54 W. 


43 33 N. 


10 16 E. 


51 19 N* 


12 20 E. 


52 8 N, 


4 28 E. 


12 1 S. 


76. 49 W. 


38 40 N. 


9 10 W. 


53 24 N. 


3 12 W. 


49 57 N. 


5 21 W. 


51 31 N. 


6 W. 


45 54 N. 


59 54 W. 


13 24 N. 


60 51 W. 



M. 



Macao 


China 


22 13 N. 113 46 E. 


Macassar 


I. of Celebes 


5 9 S. 119 49 E. 


Madrass 


India 


13 5 N. 80 29 E. 


Madrid 


Spain 


40 59 N. 3 12 W. 


Majorca I. 


Mediterranean 


39 35 N. 2 30 E, 


Melacca 


India 


2 12 N. 102 5 E. 


Malta 


Mediterranean 


35 54 N. 14 28 F. 


Manilla 


Philippine Is. 


14 36 N. 120 53 E. 


Marseilles 


France 


43 18 N. 5 22 E. 


Martinico 


Caribb. Sea 


\\ \fik^. ^\nx^^ 


Mecca 


Arabia 


'Wl iNft^. fi^ ^^. 


Mexico 


America 


V^a'^^.X'^ ^"^ 
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Nmma of Placet, 


Country 'f9^ Sea, 


Lai, 

o f 


Long. 

O f 


MUan 


Italy 


45 2& N. 


9 12 E. 


Minorca 


Mediterranean 


39 51 N. 


3 54 £. 


Mocha 


Arabia 


13 44 N. 


44 4 £. 


Montteal 


Canada 


45 50 N. 


73 11 W, 


Moscow 


Russia 


SS 46 N. 


37 33 E. 


Munich 


Germany 


48 10 N. 


11 30 E. 



N. 



Namur 

Nankin 

Nantz 

Naples 

Naze 

Niagara ^ 

'North Cape 



Netherlands 


50 28 N. 


4 46 £. 


China 


32 5 N. 


118 46 E. 


France 


47 13 N. 


1 34 W 


Italy 


40 50 N. 


14 17 £. 


Norway 


57 58 N. 


r 3 E. 


Canada 


43 4 N. 


79 8 W. 


Laplanor 


71 30 N. 


25 57 E. 



o. 



Oleron I. 
St. Omer 
Oporto 

Orleans (NewJ 
Ortegal (Cape) 
Ostend 

Owhyhee (N.end) 
Oxford (Observ.) 



France 


46 3 N. 


1 25 W, 


Netherlands 


50 45 N. 


2 15 £. 


Portugal 


41 10 N. 


8 27 W. 


Louisiana 


29 58 N. 


89 59 W. 


Spain 


43 46 N. 


7 3& W. 


Netherlands 


51 14 N. 


2 56 £. 


Sandwich \^ 


18 54 N. 


155 45 W. 


llngland 


51 45 N. 


1 15 W. 



Palermo 

Panama 

Paris (Obser.) 

Pegu 

Pekin 

Petersburg 

Philadelphia 

Pico I. 

Prague 

Providence 



Sicily 

Mexico 

France 

India 

China 

Russia 

America 

Azore Is. 

Bohemia 

America 



38 10 N. 


13 43 E. 


8 48 N. 


8d 21 W. 


48 50 N. 


2 20 E. 


17 N. 


96 58 £• 


39 54 N. 


116 27 E. 


59 56 N. 


30 19 £. 


39 57 N. 


75 13 W. 


38 29 N. 


28 26 W. 


50 5 N. 


14 24 E. 


41 51 N. 


71 26 IV. 



Quebec 
Qvito 



Canada 
Peru 



Q. 



4^ tS'^, %^ BiN«i. 



t7» 

R. 

Mmes of Places. Country or Sea, Lot. 



Rhodes (I. of) 

Rhode Island 

Riga 

Rochelle 

Rome 

Rouen 



Archipelago 

America 

Russia 

France 

Italy 

France 



r// 



Lot. 


Long. 


o t 


O f 


35 27 N. 


28 AS E. 


41 28 N. 


71 30 W. 


67 5 N. 


25 5 E. 


46 9 N. 


1 10 W. 


41 «4N. 


12 29 £. 


49 27 N. 


1 5 W. 



s. 



Samos I. 


Archipelago 


Santa Cruz 


Teneriffe 


Savnnah 


N. America 


Scilly Isles 


English Channel 


Senegal 


Africa 


Stockholm 


Sweden 


Suez 


Africa 


Surat 


India 


Surinam 


S. America 



87 46 N. 


27 13 E. 


28 27 N. 


16 16 W. 


32 3 N. 


81 24 W. 


49 56 N. 


6 46 W. 


1*5 63 N. 


16 21 W. 


59 21 N. 


18 4 £. 


29 ^ N, 


33 27 E. 


21 10 N. 


72 22 E. 


6 30 N. 


55 30 W. 



T. 



Tangier 


Coast of Barbary 


35 55 N. 


5 45 W. 


Teneriffe (Peak) 


Canary Islands 


28 13 N. 


16 29 W. 


Tercera I. 


Azore Islands 


38 45 N. 


27 6 W. 


Texel I. 


United Prov. 


53 10 N. 


4 59 E. 


Tobago 


Caribb. Sea 


11 15 N. 


60 27 W. 


Torbay 


English Channel 


50 33 N. 


3 42 W. 


Tornea 


Lapland 


65 51 N. 


24 12 E. 


Toulouse 


France 


43 36 N. 


1 26 E. 


Trieste 


Adriatic sea 


45 51 N. 


14 3 E. 


Trincomale 


Isle of Ceylon 


8 32 N. 


81 11 E. 


Tripoli 


Barbary 


32 54 N. 


13 5 £. 




U. & V. 






Upsal 


Sweden 


59 52 N. 


17 42 E. 


Uraniburgh 


Denmark 


55 54 N. 


12 52 E. ' 


Ushant I. 


Coast of France 


48 28 N. 


5 4 W. 


Valenciennes 


Fiance 


5f 21 N. 


3 32 E. 


Valencia 


Spain 


39 30 N. 


40 W. 


Venice 


Italy 


45 2.^ K, 


YL K^L. 


Vera, Cruz 


Mexico 


\^\^^ 


, *»% '^ii ^*^ • 


Verd (Cape) 


Africa 


\\ ^&^. W%^^ 



ISO 



Xamu of Placet, Country or Sea. 



Verona 
Versailles 
Vienna (Obser.) 
Vincent (Cape) 



Italy 
France 
Austria 
Spain 



Lai, 

o f 



Long. 

o / 



45 26 N. -11 18 E. 
48 48 N. 2 7 E. 
48 12 N. 16 16 E. 
37 3 N. . :8 S9 W. 



w. 



W ardhuys 


Lapland 


70 23 N. 


31 7 E. 


Warsaw 


Poland 


52 14 N. 


21 E. 


Washington 


N. America 


38 53 N. 


77 43 W. 



York (New) 



N. America 



40 43 N. 74 10 W. 
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dn Alphabetical lAst^of the Constellations^ with 
the Right. Ascension (A.) and Declination 
(£)•) of the middle of each^ for the ready find-- 
ing them on the Globe. — J^. B. The letter {N.) 
or (S.) immediately after the name of the Con* 
stellation^ shews whether it be north or south 
of the zodiac, (Z,) the zodaical Constellations. 













R. 


D. 


Andromeda, N. . . ' . 


14 


34 N. 


Antinous, N. . 






292 


S. 


Apus, vel Avis Indic^^S. 










252 


75 S. 


Aquarius. Z. . 










335 


4 S. 


Aquila. N. ... 










295 


8 N. 


Ara. S. ... 










255 


55 S. 


Aries. Z. . • . 










30 


22 N. 


Argo Nayis. S. 










115 


50 S. 


Asterion et Chara. N. 










200 


40 N. 


Auriga. N. . 










75 


45 N. 


Bootes. N. . 










212 


20 N. 


Brandenburgiuin Sceptrum. S. 










67 


15 S. 


Camelopardalus. N. 










68 


70 N. 


Cancer. Z. . . . 










128 


20 N. 


Caois Major. S. . 










105 


20 S- 


Canis Minor. S. 










110 


5 N. 


Capricomus. Z. . 










310 


20 S. 


Caput Medus«. N. 










44 


40 N. 


Cassiopeia. N. . * . 










12 


60 N. 


Cehtaurus, S. . 






^ 1 




200 


50 S. 


Cepheus. N. ... 










338 


65 N. 


Cetus. S. . . . 










25 


12 S. 


Cerberus. N. . . . 










271 


22 N. 


Chamoeleon S. 










175 


78 S. 


Circinus S. ... 




X 






222 


64 S. 


Columba Noarhi. S. . 










85 


35 S. 


Coma Berenices. N. 










135 


26 N. 


CoiCaroli. N. 










191 


39 N. 


Corona Australis. S. 






e» 




278 


40 S. 


Corona Borealis. N. . 










235 


30 N. 


Corvus. S. ... 


« 


1 


185 


15 S. 


Crater. S. . .* , ... \\«^\X^%. 


Cruj^ S. . 


k 




• 




\V8R 


^X^'^^ 
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eygntg. N. 

Delphinus. N. 

Dorado or Xiphias. - S. 

Draco. N. 

Equtileus. N. 

Equuleus Pictorius. S. 

End an us. S. 

Fonlttx Cbemica. S. 

Gemini. Z. . 

Grus. S. 

Hercules. N. 

Horologium. S. 

Hydra. S. . 

Hydrus. S. 

Indue. S. 

Lacerta. N. 

Leo, or Leo Major. Z. 

Le6 Minor. N. 

Lepus. S. . 

Libra. Z. 

Lnpuf. S. . 

Lynx. N. 

Lyra. N. . 

Machina Pneumatic a. S. 

Microscopium. S. 

Monoceros. S.* . 

Mens Maenalus. N. 

Mons Mense. S. 

Musca. N. 

Musca Australis, vel Apis. S. 

Norma, vel quadra Euclidis 

Octans Hadleianus. S. 

Officina- Sculptoria. S. 

Orion. S. . , 

Pavo. S. . . 

Pegasus. N. 

Perseus. N. 

PfacDnix. S. 

Pisces. Z. . 

Pisces Notius, vel Australis. 

Piscis volans. S. 

Praxiteles, vel cela Sculptoria. 

Pyxis Nautica. S. . 

Reticulus Rhomboidalis. S 

Robur Caroli. S. . 

Sagittarius. Z. 

Sagitta. N. 

Sextans, S. 



S. 



S. 



R. 

308 

308 

75 

270 

316 

84 

60 

42 

111 

330 

2Bb 

40 

139 

3t6 
336 
150 
150 
80 
226 
290 
HI 

2dsr 

150 
315 
110 
225 

76 

40 

185 

242 

310 

3 

80 
302 
340 

46 

10 

5 

335 

127 

68 
130 

62 

15$ 

285 

295 

5 



D. 

42 N. 
15 N. 
62 S. 
66 N. 

5 W. 
55 6. 
10 t, 
30 S. 
32 N. 

^ 45 s. 

J9i N. 
60.S. 
8 S. 
68 S. 
5$ S. 

43 N. 
15 W. 

35 N. 
18. S. 

8 S. 
45 Sw 
50 N. 

36 N. 
32 S. 

35 S. 


5 W. 
72 S. 
27 W. 
68 S. 
45 S. 
80 S. 
38 S. 


68 S. 
14 N. 

49 N. 

50 S. 
10 N. 
30 S. 
68 S. 
40 S. 
30 S. 
62 S. 
50 S. 

36 S. 
18 N, 
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R. 


D. 


Scorpio. Z. .... 


344 


36 S. 


Scutum Sobeiski. S. . 


275 


10 S. 


Serpens. N. .... 


235 


10 N. 


Serpentarius. N. . . . . 


260 


13 N. 


Taurus. Z. .... 


65 


16 N. 


Taurus Poniatowski. N. . . . 


275 


7 N- 


Telescopium. S. . 


278 


50 S. 


Touchan. S. . 


359 


66 S. 


TriaBgulum. N. . . 


27 


32 N. 


Tciangulum Australis. S. . . . 


238 


65 S. 


Triaiif^alam Minus. N. . 


22 


28 N. 


iTrsa Major. N. . . . . 


153 


60 N. 


Ursa Minor. N. . 


235 


75 N. 


Virgo. Z. . . , . . 


195 


5 N. 


Vulpecula et Anser. N. . 


300 


25 N. 


Xiphias. S. . 


75 


62 S. 



^ 



H: 




"S 



«\ 



\ ' 



^ V A 



■•-■»! 



f. 



--» 






p 




•■^ ''A 
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